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State of the Baromerer, in inches and deci- | High Water at Dery, 
mals, and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER ini} For De, EMBER | 
| the open air, taken in the morning before Mo ha 

fun-rife, and at noon; and the quantity of Day, Liven, 

rain-water fallen, in inches and decin als, Sy 
trom October 26. to Noy, 25+ 1804, in the Su, 3 
vicinity of Edinburgh, M 3. 

| 

Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. W. 

Oct. oN. In, Pts, Th. 6. 

20 «1.47 | 48 § Cloudy 6 4 
i 2 29-61) 49 | Clear Sa 8. 49 
25 | 29.58 7 Ditto St. 33 
29 | 24.5 41] 50 Ditto M. 10, 8 17 1) 
3° 29:2 147] 50 | 0.02 | Showers 1°: 93 92 
“1 29.51 44] 5t O02 Ditto Ther3. 10 45 
#2] 30. 45} 39] 0.05 | Rain 
| 305 144) 46] | Cloudy 
4] 30-21 4? 49 Clear Su. 16. 110 1 gy 
5 | 30-8 43} 45 | -—— Ditto M. 17, 2 22 253 
| 29-85 [30] | Ditto T. 18 25 
7] 29-65 133] 47 Ditio W. 19. 427 
8 29.35 39} 45 Cloudy Th. 20. § 21 5 4h 
9} 29-45 46) | Clear Ir. 21. 6 11 63 
10 29.16 42! 47 | Ditto Sa. 22. 6 58 4319 
| 295 1391 44] —— | Ditto Su.23. 9 4t 8 2 
12 | 29.8 27 | Ditto M. 24. 8 23 843 
3} 29-6 so] Rain T. 25. 9 § 9% 
14] 20.52 146] 47 | Rain W. 26. 9 48 10:11 
15 | 29.84 [39] 44 | ——— | Clear Th.27. 10 33 (10 $6 
| 29-83 | 36] 44 |] —— | Clear Fr. 28, 20 11 45 
7} 29-91 143) 48) —— | Ditto Sa. 29. 0 9 
29.73 | 44 59 Rain | Sue 30. 0 34 059 
19) 29-52 | 431 47 | 0.02 Showers yy. 24 14) 

“2 | 29.7 42} 48 Clear MOON’s PHASES, 

“I 29-55 | 40] 46 FOR DECEMBER 1804. 
22 | 29. ear 

44.4 26:77 1261 34 | Ditto 
25 | 29-92 135] gol —— Cloudy First Qrtr. 10. §. 3% Mom 

Full Moon, 16. 9. 

Quantity of Rain 1.33 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Dec 3. First Covenant in Scotland, 155%, 
7. Henry VI. of England crowned at Paiis, 143% 
1c. Forth and Tay Oshing begins. 
22. Shortest Day, 
2<. Christmas Day, 
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Description ef Cacrie, witha View. 


FELLY CASTLE, in Forfar- 

shire, is beautifully situated near 

the mouth of the river Elhot, about 

(wo miles west of the town of Ar- 
broath. 

By whom the castle was built, o1 
at what period, neither history nor 
tradition inform us. ‘The author 
of the statistical account of the pa- 
of Arbirlot, mentions an Oxch- 

lony of Kelly, who had the merté of 
being eminently conspicuous in de- 
molishin yr the Abbey of Arbroath, 
at the Reformation :—an example 
which has been but too piousiv im. 
tated by Deformers*, Atany 
rate, it is now many years since the 
estate and castle of Kelly were ac- 
quired by the family of Panmure, 
and they now form a part of the « 
tate of the Hon. Wilham Maule, 
who is sole Heritor of the parish of 
Arbirlot, withta which they are si- 
tuated, 

About the beginning of last cen- 
tury, the estate a Kelly belon: ge 
Henry Maule, well known as a man 
ot very considerable literary accom- 
plishments. We do not know, how- 
ever, that he ever published any thing 
of conseqnence, in his own name at 
least. Vhe curious and rare small 


OF Ar 


treatise, T/e Picts, has 
been to him, 
principally, we belicve, because his 
name appears at the end of the short 
poem prefixed to the book: but it 
would appear, that it 1s much mare 
probably the work of Sir James Bal. 
four, for the reasons assiyned by the 
publisher, in his preface. —We, how- 
ever, have been informed, upon the 
best authority, that extant, 
in the repositories of his representa. 
tive, Mr Maule, a voluminous trea 
tise on Heraldry, which assuredly 
was compiled and written by him.— 
We have also heard, but weare afraid 
on much more questionable authority, 
that there 1s also extant, in the same, 
valuable collection, aGeneral History 
of the County of Angus, by the same 
author. This, 1f true, would be a 
matter of much more interest and 
value 
‘Lhe situation of Kelly is one of 
the most healthy and delightful of 
any we are acql uainted with in Scot- 
land, and a very neat modern house 
has lately been built by theT1on. Cap- 
tain Ramsay, the brother of William 
Maule. We have been favoured by 
a correspondent with a most magepe- 
fryue account of “ The Heating f tle 
LHeus:,” 
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ona 
the true style of on 
But as we must not unveil the orvies 
of Bacchus, we shall conclude cur 
account of Kelly, by mserting «a song 
composed tor the above occasion, by 
no less a personage than his Grace 
the Duke of G———. and performed 
1 his unique stile of excellence, and 
with the greatest applause, by huis 
noble representative, the Marquis of 


H—-. 


very late 
nent hospiality,. 


occasion, In 


SONG. 


What pleasure I fee! to this house to re- 
air, 

With good friends and old claret to drown 
every care ; 

Grant me strength, give me power, kind 
Bacchus, | pray, 

lo swig down four bottles to honour this 
day. 


Derry down, down, &c. 


May the gods on this fabric each blessing 
bestow 

And happiness reign here, above, and below; 

May Heaven on our Host and his family 

And each comfort enjoy with the charm- 
ing De Lisle. * 

Derry down, down, &c. 


May the stock in his cellar near run to an 
end, 
But still have a bottle to give to a Friend : 


Celestial Phenamena for December 


~ 
this ne'er let Bacchus hic Thee 
sis remove, 
And may Venus preside in the Ch . 


avove. 


Derry Gown, down, &<. 


There’s the Sovreien4, 
Maule. the y will Say, 
2am myself}, and our f; 

Vhese six jolly fellows have found , ut the 
charm, 

Vo teach Angus lads howto make a hoy 
warm. 


And 


Derry down, down, &c. 


"Tis by wine, mighty wine, we our friend 

ship can prove ; 
"Tis wine, mighty wine, which inspires us 

to love. 

Ring the bell, eall the butler, and bid hin 
bring bon 

A magnum or two, anda large tappit her 

Den y down, down, é Bc. 


May this night be devoted 
and wine, 
No troubles to vex us, no caus 


And may each jolly soul to four t 


pire, 
To heat the house well, not to set it on 
fire. 
Derry down, down, & 
Then let us good claret enjoy while we live, 


A toast to your mind I can promise 

Kill up the Foxehead |}, let us drink to the 
lasty— 

May the Roof-Tree of Kelly for Ages 
stand fast.” 


to ive, 


Derry down, down, & 


CrrestiAL Putnomena for December 1804. 


Tuesday, December 4th. 
i planet Vexvs will be in con- 
junction with * Virginis, a star 
of the qth magnitude, situated near 
the Virgin’s left foot, in longitude 
Gd’ The latitude of Ve- 
of x Virginis 2°..55'..26” north, the 
nearest approach of their centers will 
be 43’..45”. and Venus will pass to 
the south of the star. 
Friday, December "th. 


The planet Mars is at present si- 


*® The Hon. Mrs. 
+ Mr Sk. of sk* ** 
bord H*tley 
i A ilver Cup it 


Sov ere 


ign of the Bee 


the Shape of a Fox's 


ied in Angus on certain convivial occasic 


tuated in longitude 
and latitude north. Hi: 
declination is 18°..3’ north, and | 

comes to the meridian about 22 
nutes after 4 o’clock in the 


moro- 


Thursday, December 13th. 

The planet Je PITER IS situated | in 
longitude and latt- 
tude 52 minutes north, His declin- 
ation is 17°..55’ south, and he will 
south about 10 0 ’clock in the morn- 
ing. 


Satu “dayy 


rar's Benison. north side the Tay. 


lead, which contains a bottle of Wine; niucl 


"ve 


| 
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Celestial Phenomena for December 1804. 


Saturday, December 15th. 

OccuL ration OF THE 
About three o'clock tm the morn- 
ne Tie Noon willeclipse several stars 
in the Pletades. ‘Phe 
these, Pleiadum, will 
immerge behind the 
ofthe Moon at 30% minutes after 
clock in the morning, at which 
time itis situate dabont 4} minutes 
to the north of the Mcon’s 
and after contiiuing echpsed for ! ie 
pace of 514 minutes, It will emerge 
behind the Moon’s enlighte ned 


oO ‘cloc! 


brightest of 


darkened 


at 224 minutes after 
in the motning, when tts distance 
the Moon’s cenier 1s about o* 
north. «At the time of ti 
occultation the Moon's horizontal 
cmidiameter 16/..42”, her hort. 
parallax 61'..17", and she will 
to the 
© clock in. the evening 
Tuesday, December 15th. 


About 7 oO Tclock in the morn 


hom 


Neridian about eleven 


Moon will echipse > Gemine "UML y 
tar of the 3d magnitude, situated 
Castor’ hen d, in longitude 3°.. 

183", and latitude 12/..19" 8. 


Jhe star will appear to come in con- 
with th €as 


4 


tern, or enli phte ned 
in of the MI OOD, about 43 
ait the: n ing, and af- 
ter an eclipse of 21 inane it will 
from hehind 
obscure limb of the Moon, about 13 
minutes after At the time of 
the in mersion. the star is about 16 
minutes south of the Moon’s center, 


the western, or 


Seve. 


and at the of emersion it 1s 


ti 635 minutes to the 
n her center. “The Moon’ 
hie nie diameter is then about 


Ad 


33.2", ber horizontal parallax 61". 
time of 
in the mo rig. 
On the same day the planet Juri- 
Ter will be in co: junction with « Zé. 
a star of the gth m: agent 
tuated in the southern scale, in lon. 


° 
27", and the her southing 


22°, and | t. north. 
As 
he lativude of Jupiter being 5 2/..55” 


fu if sateiiite of Tun Ter 


S12 


the nearest approa ch ot theit c 
will be gi’ 


cniers 

an d the planet wih 

pass to the north of the sta 
Thursday, Decesher 20th. 

The planet Maas will be stetior 

ary in longitude g%..19°. 4’. 


friday, Decoomler ost. 

Tl el Vi > W be lt CON} 
unction with a Libra, a star 
of the th nay 1 uce, ted tie 
quare in the vuthern t the 
Balance, im longitude 227.18. 
The latnude ef Ve: boing 
and that of 4 ad’ 
ters at the ti of comunctron will 
6144045", and th pla: et will 
to thre of the Stat. 

On the same dar, about 
aiter FE 1 tha 
Sun willenter it and 
the Wi el SO] ce wil] take 
The longitude will then be ‘ 
and the shortest day wl tak place 
to all pia es nc th of the or, 

7) 
Litnaay, Ldecemicr 2 


in the evening 


planct Venus wail 


be in ex jtnetion jupiter, 
ing ..57..50" N. and 
Neca L « it ie re ‘ Wisd 
we or pupiter, it the time 
‘ et 
below the bur al t 

in the morming, whea they 


} 
LHe 


horizon, 
tance will not be considera! 


£2008 39 minutes and ia seconds 


mer. the 
shadow. 

are then situated on the rl. 
of Jupiter, the third 
and ihe fourth farthest from t 
net. 

(jn the came y, the ¢ 


into his Tl He CT Sale 
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will be with 
rreints, a star of the gth magnitude, 
11) the Vi u's 
swing, In long 


in Conjunction 


southern 
6*..85 

046/033” north. Lhe 


and latitude 
hatiiuce 
north, 
the scar at the distance of 357.45". 
Saturd Dee 
"The Meon will be in conjunction 
with or Scoppionis, a star 
et the rst magnitude, about mi- 
nutes after 5 o'clock in the morning. 
About 49 minutes and 2 seconds 
atter § o'clock in the morning, the 
t/srd satellite of Jupiter will emerge 


he will pass to the north of 


wher 20th). 


of the Progress of Mas 


TINE 


New Prawer, lately dis- 

i covered by Dr Oilbers, has been 
sven by the astronon.ers of this coun- 
try, anda chart of its apparent path 
from cbservetions made 
fiom September 29th to October 12. 
i424, has been in the 
number of the Philosophie: 


hard down, 


MMaga- 
Its path during that time isa 
straight line, nearly passing through 
the stars g and 4 Cetir, and about a 
Gegree below the stars Vy OY 29 Pis- 
cian, and or 29) Piscium. ts 
isreddish. Its descendin cy node 

appeats to be near the equinoetial 
pompt, and the inclination of its orbit 
Is constce rable. Its retrograde mo- 
tion seeins to correspond nearly with 
that of Pallas: when near its oppo- 
sitton, itis highly probable that it ts 
situated between Mars and Jupiter, 
ata distance not very different from 
that of Pallas. the great 
tance between the orbits of Jupiter 
and Mars,some astronomers suspected 
tiat there might be a planet between 
them; but the existence of three ce- 
Jestial bodies in that space, dif lering so 
widely in size from the other planets, 


is phenemenon truly surprising. 


LCTURES, 


from behind his sh: adow,. 
mersion is not vis ible, as 
below 
place. 
On the same there will be an 
invisible Ecurpsy or tHE Sp nN. The 
true time of nan tion wall be 38 
minutes after £2 o0’clock in the CVE tle 
ing. that time the longitude 
the Sun and Moon will 
30";and the Moon’s latitude 4°, 
5 south, The eclipse will be 
to the eastern parts of Asia, 
and the western kingdoms of Am 
rica. 
Murray feld, 


Nov. 2. 1804. § 


Its Ih 


the horizon when att 


akes 


D. 


CuemisTry, Scrence, and 
ARTS. 


It appears from the experiments of 
on Niche/, that this me- 
tal possesses magnetic virtue; that 
this virtue may be or desir 
in michel, iron, and cobalt, by the 
nnion with cifferent bodies, but par 
ticularly by arsenic, and consequent 
ly that a magnet is an incorrect in- 
strument Mey detecting them; that 
it has never yet been completely fused, 
but alloyed either with arsenic or co- 
balt ; that it is susceptible of higher 
OXY; gination, and of forming a new 
black oxide, soluble in sulphuric 2 and 
nitric acid, with a di sengage ‘ment of 
oxygen; and in muriatic acid with a 
engagement of oxygin: ited murla- 
tic acid ; that bismuth is present in 
ore of nichel, and that the 
ses to the state of insoluble arseniate 
when treated by nitric acic. Phe 
memoir of ‘heusard be seen mi 
the dunales de Chimie 149» OF 
in the Philosophical Mar. 979 
A new tallow lamp, which rege> 
lates its supply a spontaneous More 
ment, has been invented by Jous 
W HITLEY Bosw ELL. A G lrawing 
and description of it may he seen 


Nicholson’s Journal, N°. 


Jupiter 1s 


| 
| — — — 


The new mode of curing deafness 

in the la tyme 
ph has been successtully employ 
od by M. Maunoir at Geneva: after 

uncturing one of the ears of his pa- 
tient without effect, he found that 
the failure was owing to a false mem- 
brane, similar to the tympanum in 
form and situation, and distant from it 
about of an inch. When this mem- 
brane was removed by a pair of twee- 
LYS, aod the real tympanum perfora- 
ted, the sense of hearing was com. 
plctely restored, but so extremely sus- 
ceptible to sound, that the slightest 
noise gave him pain. This excessive 
sensibility, however, soon wore off, 

[n the Parhamentary Report on 
the distillerics in Scotland may be 
found a description of an improved 
malt kiln for drying malt by heated 
air. A drawing and description of 
it may also be seen in the Phuiloso- 
phical Mag. N°. 77. p. 

It was stated in our last, that M. 
Guy Lusae suspected, from expe- 
riments in his balloon, that the mag- 
netic force experiences no sensible 
Variation, eitber in its melination or 
intensity, from the surface of the 
earth to the greatest heights to which 
itis possible to ascend, “These im- 
portant facts are now completely con- 
firmed by later experiments. He 


found also, that the constitution of 


the atmosphere is entirely the same, 
to whatever height you ascend, and 
that the heat decreased nearly in arith- 
inctical progression im proportion as 
he rose intothe atmosphere, and that 
cach degree of the depression of his 
centigrade thermometer correspond- 
ed to an elevation of about 85 toises 
fe 

M. having analysed 

: bottle of the liquid by which cloth 
1s rendered swater-proof, thinks that 
itis composed of the tollowing sub- 
stances, observing the proportions ; 
at least, by following this process M. 
Vauquelin obtained a Baines hquid, 
which possesses the same properties. 
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Dissolve soap and stiong glue, or 


Witch 


this solution fin a solution of alum, 


any other gelatin, oawater. 


which being Eecompuss d forms in it 
a Haky preempt ate, com posed « of oil, 
and animal matter. AA small 
of weak sulphuric acid ts 
tien added to re-dissolve a part of 
thc Sein and to reader the preet- 
ite ohter, and to prevent it 
falling to the bottom. But as the 
alumine, when once combined with 
the oil and amimnal matter, ; not 
re-dissolve ent ively in the sul 
acid, the ou always remains very o- 


pague, and neither rises prec. 


pitated. 


"Phe following comparative state. 
ment of the popu lation of some of 
the principal citics in Europe is new 
and curious, and may Cescrve a place 
in this Memoir it 1s extracted from 
a pa per read betore the Acad my of 
Sciences at Berlin by M. Langhans 
director of buildings to the Kung of 
Prussia. Berlin occupics a surface 
of 751,832 square perches, and con- 
tains 173,652 mbhabitants, and 6184 
houses. Landon 1,176,572 square per- 
ches, 1,035,000 inhabitants, 25,000 
honses. Paris 1,601,644 square per- 
ches, 700,000 inhabitants, 24,0¢ 
houses. Petersburgs 2,112,665 square 
perches, 223,0Cc0 imhabitanis, soos 
houses. Viexna 804,948 squate ver- 
ches, 250,000 inhabitants, 5coo hou- 
ses. Amsterdam 460,832 square pet- 
che Sy inhabitants, 7200 hou. 
Sus. ack Glin 463,580 square 
ches, Inhabitants, hou- 
ses. Rame, 515,862 square perches, 
163,cooinhabitants. Fromthis state- 
mentit appears, that of all the above 
cities Petersburgh occupies the great - 
est space, but im proportion to its 
extent has fewest houses and inha- 
bitants. individual at Berlina 
occupies nearly 4 square perches 3 at 


SCG 


Paris 2, at London one-and a half 


Petersburgh ning, at Vienna three, at 


Amsterdam two, at Stockholm five, 


and at Rome three 
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| 
| 
| It 

| 

| 

a A liv. 
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living t ad was ately found in 
vem of pitcoal between 
two messes of rock feet 


the surface, at Hullonses in the Can. 


ryt | 
tea or department of fe 
mappe. It was cighteen inches long, 
anc Gicd as as exposed to thie 
air. 
| 
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the picture o sumineous obnet on 

t retina Gecreases as ti con 


«i: a! rf ai Cit OT } adbis 

fain ti Is t ie ap 
Petri SIZE of I mn in 

horizon, because them fight 1s 


would 


vever to ask how 


igave 
this prunciple 


{Oi tj OTe Gistal cc 
ais ba \) li Meriuien. 
} 

a heir IS Mconsiueracie to 

PrOaunce any upon the mrs. 
t 

Mr Bower has invented 

tit DON : dans 3 nven 


ing on 


Stipe, OF clasp, which, by 
Ys 

i Carriages, 


se haves of tlie wheels 


prevents accidents when going down 
steep hills. It may be highly ad- 
. 
Vautageous also when a horse takes 


as the earriage be 


DI the brace clast 


the Sue Arts, a bounty 


Ven Guineas. A lescription aud 
apparatus may be 
seen Nichoison’ Jo urual, N 35: 


- 
from the exveriments of 
On Obit’ a ot Wan, 


doin the Journal de Physique, 


T2. the conciu- 

May be duced: ] hat the 


the honey. 2. 

a food of the first ne- 
to the bees. 3. That fdowers 
ney, as has 


wax con 
ihie hi Bey 1s 


Cessily 


21000) 


donot always contain ho 


ts sulbicct to the wariation of the 
aS Dada riie VE On of - 
nd that aysin which 
2st if is the saccha- 


Progress of Man 


Sciencte, and the Fire Ar fs, 


rine part of the ho: 
the bees to produce Ch 
raw sugar yields more wax thy. * 
ney, or refined sugar, 6. Th 
dust of the 
the principles | 
this ust is not the Tour of the adult 
| 


bees, and that t 
forthemselves. 8. 
n 


stamina does not 


affords the only aliment proper tos 
their young ; but that this substanee 
must undergo a_ peculiar elaboratio: 
In the stomachs of the beesio be cone 
verted into an aliment, which as al 


Ways appropria ated to their sex, thers 
ayes and the: 
es 


Wants since t} 


GO Hac tie parti. 


polen, O} then COV 
the liquor parea DY © WOTKI 4 
hees, 

A new evaporating furnace 


been invented by Cit. Curadan; a 
anil deseription of whi 


] 


drawing 
may be seen im Nicholson’ 

It appears from the Journal ot 
Vaus Mons, that an electrician, 
when ascertainmg the conducting 
quality of the oil of Colsa, founs, 
that when the electric: il machine was 
put in motion, the oil graduaily en- 
tered into a state of ebulition, be. 
ginning at the surface, and speedily 
acquiring a state of effervesce! Ct 
fectly resembling that of sparkling 
champagne. | 

Inthe same Journal it ts 
that Growert has found, that aw! 
earth considered as pure a lumines ie 
employed at Turin in the fal 
of porcelain, contains 0.59 o! 
Nesiae 

An instrument for ascertaining’ 
number of lifts made from a 7 
in any given time, has been ang 
by Mr Joun Anris. It mas a 


be fixed, with very little var jatlo 
a horse machine, or gin. Fora aoe 


ing and lesesignion of this picce © 
rechani ism, see Nicolson’s Journe 


34. 114. 
1dO4. 
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(Concluded from p. 764.) 


recEIE quantity of coals consumed, 
i at present, in making the salt, 
exceed 45,000 tuns. It has 
shewn, that by the introduc- 
salt to be refined, 
ihe coals wouid be saved. In th: 
tuns would be used (or 

340,000 bushels of salt, that 
ne the quantaty now made yearly, 

70,000 WO uld remain to be 


Not 
ocen 


‘ 


on OF TOCK we Of 


10,000 


pare Of thie coals, c consisting 
Gi small and OF coal, 


Ou in hewing the big coal, 
vith the scrap igs of the and 
psement of the pit 
clay, tll, 


1 the seams 


root, 
s, and a mixtu 
stone, &c - lying be- 


of the coals, comes 


to be of Ciflerent value, according to 
harcuess of the coal, and the 
lickness of these t rmecdiate strata. 
It is soldirom rs. Sd. to 2s. 6d. per. 
and may be valued et 28. fer 
aking salt, 


sinall dust 
part of the 
below 
| peration, well 
to every coai-owne the re- 
mainder would be a 


tine Gaar, and 
this 


a verv e; is\ 


a Can 


‘ 
ON 


soug! it atter, 

» blacksmiths, distill 
to burn in their 
and furnaces. The burners 

is tane C, 
Or imestonea, brich KS, Lyics, XCe would 

COAlS Of lis quality to 
alwhich they must 


bie 


purchase at an 


Deduct for dust, &c. . . 8,750 


Deduct, for harping, &c. 3d. per tun, 


Profit, 


Altho’ the 
Statement appears 


avo0rve 


Ke mcederate, 


from the 


‘ 
7 


0,000 tuns 


advanced price, being ed to de 


P 


$O, because without a mixture of bie 


coals, or chews, the culin or Lae coals 
which the y get 


rn tne 


has not tore ‘nou? 


to bu s, 


Gi 4 cannot Lye pros al to 
anewer the above purposes. 
Gir coal, thus saved, wou 
SUDPIV Markers, W wouid 
tend to reduce the p OF iis 
Vantage. 
By the process aiuudea to, peraaps 
part Oi vile Pan-co. ly 


refuse, would be 
whichit 


ing only dust, and 

al 
rendered of little or no vai 


18 any rate, an Willd hi tne 
w! le sO In tte or the a Vv 
P A al t COU 
not be disposed cu: mien 
to old coal pits ho! 
i 


MUS, 


and private 


even the ashes of it appted as ma. 
nure for land, would defray the ex- 
pence of taking it from th mits, and 
b | at Wo it he- 
caine absolutely necessary to bring 

above ground, which would be t 
many expectents cou be dt 

stow it inthe waste, and \ mes, 
as 18 actually done at the works 


where no salt i 


coals to 


the salt, 


OVC: 


1.9187 


18 


1. 942333 @ 


the demand Y for coals of tins qua- 
certain. 
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ity would | 
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Manufacture 


6. Of the of Sait Owners. 

principa’ proprictors of the 
salt works on the Forth, at least such 
ot them as depend most on sea sales 
f rtheir salt, have, since about 1770, 
be formed into @ society, or sort of 
coputnerslup. They are bound, by 
thei contract, to to such 
reculations as shall, fromtime to time, 
be agreed on by a majority of the 
members. In particular, they are re 
stricted to make, at least to sell, 
only a stated quantity of salt, yea! ly, 
to their respective 
number of pans, and to sell at a fixed 
price, and on the same terms. 

Several members have seceded and 
others have acceded, since the O1g1- 
nal institution. ‘The present mem. 
bers are, the proprictors of the works 
at Cockenzie, Grange, Phirlstane, 
Bo-ness, St Davids, Kirkcaldy, 
Dysart, Wemyss, Methel, and New- 
ark. The owners of all the other 
works, on the north side of the 
Forth, except Inverkeithing, which 
% but lately erected, have been mem- 
bers of the society. 

[ft would be contrary to the in- 
terest of those who dispose of their 
salt only in land sales, to be mem- 
bers, conseq! rently they do not join. 

The society furnish salt to fish- 
curers, for exportation, and to Dum- 
fries, at a reduced price, but sell for 
export, only the surplus, in) such 
years as they cannot otherways dis- 
pose of their stated quantity. [hey 
proportion the loss among themselves, 
and indemnity one another, in the 
first instance, so that no individualof 
them suffers from the quantity appli- 
ed to these unprofitable branches of 
their sales, and the community makes 
good the full value to them, from the 
advanced price whichis charged for 
home sales. 

The institution appears to be of 
_ monopolizing kind, tending to 
Keep up the price of sg and to pre- 
—_ a competition, at least, amony 

the members of it, 


Sait in Scctland in 178%, 


‘The other works push on the bess 
way they can, by under 
selling the society. 


7. Of the Expence of making Scots Salt. 


The several articles of expenc 
about making and deliverin, 
salt, including uphold of wo rks, and 
inaterials, will be, from about 
itd. per bushel, m Proportia 1 to the 
quality of the coals, the sca-water, 
and other circumstances, 
and by allowing per cent. ford:; 
stock, on ‘buildings. Sait pans, 
machinery, &c, it may, at an average, 
be stated at 1s. per bushel, which 
will fully indemnity the owners for 
all costs and charges. [t has beer 
observed already, that of the coals 
and labour would be saved, if rock- 
salt was allowed at our works, which 
would reduce the expence on the 
whole, accordingly. 


8. Of the Price #f Salt. 


At the works, salt is sold, exclus 
sive of duty, in land sales. from ry. 82. 
to 2s. To be carried coastwice, fron 
1s. 4d.to ts. 64. To Dumines 
ts. To fish-curers atic And tor 
exportation at 8d. per bus el, The 
three last articles of sales are s supplied 
only by the Society. 

The price at the works on the west 
coast will proba! bly be lower, on 
account of their vicimty to Ireland. 

The price of oui? salt is varlae 
ble. French salt sells about 1s. Spa- 
nish and Portugal salt 1s. 6d. ol 
bushel. English refined salt at 1s. 6d 
per bushel. 

Salt refined from rock salt, at the 
Scots works on the Forth, could be 
sold, as will be made to appear, about 


iid. per bushel. 


9. Of the Duty on Scots Salt. 


The gross duty is ss. 6d. per bit- 
shel. 
is allowed, for prompt paymen! 


land sales, and of 23 per = 
0 


A drawback of per cent 


In 
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for Waste, On salts! ipped. to 
coastwise,y twenty miles distance, and 
upwards, from the work where it ts 
shipped. Salt sold tor curing her. 
and afew other s specivs ot fish, 
and salt exported abroad, is allowed 
to pass duty free, 

Hence the full price of Scots salt. 
for home consum pt, includ: ug duty, 
will be from about 4s. to gs. od. per 
bushel, according tothe distance fm 
the salt works. 

It has been proposed to take the 

duty off the salt by a comniutation 
tax. ‘Chat measure would be attend- 
ed with the following salutary effects, 
iz. It would roduce the price ot 
our salt nearly one haif. 2. It would 
also preveat the smuggling of salt. 

1. From the works, where the run- 
of salt is carried on at a very con- 
erdcrable rate. The price would be so 
low, af the duty was taken off, that 
no person could be tempted to haz- 
ard a discovery, either by carrying it 
or buying it clandestinely. 

From Ireland. It has been 
that the [rish smuggle in upon 
us annually 465,309 bushels. It 
will be admitted that the presump- 
tions are strong that they tnrnish us 
with the quantity. ‘Tt is generally 

allowed, that they supply with this 
article three fourth is of the west of 
Scotland, and the isles. “This extent 
of country, along the coasts of which, 
and among theisle ‘sy the capital fisher- 
ies are carried on, must consume a 
vast quantity of salt. But very lit- 
tle salt is made on the west coast, and 
as little is carried to it from the east 
coast, therefore their principal sup- 
ply must come from the Inmsh. ‘Phey 
get from Engl and rock salt. duty 
free, and also coals, which they have 
not of their own, for a very trifling 
duty. This enables them to under 

sell ussomuch. But if the rock-salt 
was allowed to us, on the same terms 
“5 to them, and the duty taken off, 


they could by no means undersell 


465.309 bu- 


#5, Conscquently these 


shels would fall to be m: aid at our 
own works, which would exhaust a 
gr@at part of the coals, Id « out tu 
be useless, and at the same time cm- 
ploy our people and salt pans. Ii 
they sell us sult at 1s. 
per bushel, it 

from us 29.051 16 3, hich sum, 
ceducting prime cost of the rock, 


e ubove quantity takes 


would be kept Ith OWL ck 
instead of yiving ittoour wood fiends 
tortheir salt. 

3. If the duty was taken off th: 
salt, the expence of collecting and 
managing it, which as wot less than 
£45co per annum, might be saved. 
‘Phe duty might be commuted, so as 
to consolidate with some other tax, 
and not occasion any additional ex- 
pence in collecting tt. 

4. Complaluts ebout Caustom-house 
Bonds, Fees, Certiticates, Returns,¢ 


‘&c. concerning salt, about which 


merchants are, trequentiy, so much 
harassed, would be done away. 

s. Li all our salt was duty free, 
the curing of beet, pork, butter, &e. 
with all sorts of fish, would be on the 
same footing, which would tend to 
promote diffcrent branches of our 
fisheries, and encoursye the consump- 
tion ot tish and salt among the lower 
class of people. 


Io. Of he 


Cunal letween Clyde ana 
the 


When this communication 15 open- 
ed. besides other national advantayes 
resulting from at, it will be greatly 
in tavour of our salt manutacture, and 
fisheries. And these advantages will 
be increased, when the other canals, 
now in contemplation to be cut, in 
the Highlands, are finished “There 
will certainl. be vast quantitics of 
salt sent fromthe Forth by the ea- 
nal, to the westward, and the salte 
works towards the head of that Forth 
will, undoubted!y, be extended in 
consequence. round about iong, 
and dangereus 
east to thir 


from the 
est coast, and Isics, 


| 
| 
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nest bea great discouragement to 
such a traffic. 

Canal willalso be of high im- 
portance, in the event of bringing 
sock salt from Liverpool. ‘The dis- 
tance bvit, from the latitude of the 
Mull of Cantire, to the middle of 
the frithot Forth, is about six times 
less, and a much naviation 
than by the north of Scotland. This 

ireumstance would reduce thefreight 

of the rock greatly. Add to this, 
that vessels carrying the manutac- 
tured salt from the to the op- 
posite coast, would wenera ly load 
with the rock salt, for retour aie 
bv the Canal, which would further 
reduce the freight of that article. 
"This would furnish much employment 
to cur Shipping and be a sort of 
rursery for seame! 


sarer 


, and at the same 
. 
time would worlt and subsist- 
ence for a multizude of more people, 


in ditterent lines oc life, than is held 
outto be Jaid idle, by the discontinu. 
ing the working of a few salt pans. 
Besides, the proprietors sof th Ca- 
nal navigation, in consideration of 
the large aid, lately bestowed by 
government, towards completing the 
may be tnduced, in order to 
promote our fisheries, and salt trade, 
to give some abatement ot the lock, 
vesels passing 
nthe canal with fish and salt. 
the rocx 
it trom Liverpool, the sait 


on the 


ana 


and other dves, for 
bringing 
WOrKS 
coast would have the 
advantage considerably, 1 it was to 
be broughe to the Forth, by the 
north of Scotland; but the difference 

j freights would be diminished 


west 


of the 
greatly by the Ca.zi, and still more 
co, by retour vesseis taking that 
course. 
ri. Of Scots Sait for Exportatici, 
to the present staze of 
vufacture of salt, at cannet be 
ace tor exportation. The quanti- 
¥y mace is not sufficient for our con- 
sumpt. The expence of manufac- 


Zaccorgin 


o 


Ril mai 


ujacture of Salt in in 


1787, 
turing it is greater than tho nes 
price it fetches abroad, which js | 
about 82. per bushel, therefore tlhe 
small quantity which is export 
must be hurtful to the nation 
in the event of refining it, it mic 
become a protitable branch of trad: 

On this head, Lord Dundonala 
may, with great propricty, be ap 
quoted : 

Phe means of purifying common 
salt having been su ficiently ex ‘plain. 
ed, it remains to shew, 
be rendered a protita ble article of ex 
portation, to the northern nations oi 
Europe, who draw their principal sup. 
ply of that article, from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Sardinia, 
salts is reckoned in 
bove, and 

he Dutch, 
herrings. 

“What is proposed will be best 

shewn, by a comparative state of the 
price of ‘Spanish and British salt 
delivered at Copenhagen. 
Spanish sat, one tan, 
equal to go bushels, 
Freight and insurance on 
ditto, 2 ¢ 


how 


y 


) 

French, or Bay 
terior to the a- 
as such, is prohibited by 


to be used in curing of 


Equalto rs. 434. per bushel 
British refined salt, one tun, 


or 49 bushels, £.1 190 
breight, XCe oO 12 


Laval to 12id. per bushel 2 

Where large quantities {o 
and i ortugal ‘salt are imps orted, n 
its superior quality, it sells a-high- 
er rate than British wapurifi 
which is found at home, as ay as 
abroad, unfit for the fisheries, and 
for salting of meat. But were i 
as proposed, ifs quality, and 

ts colour, independent of its forw pricey 
give it @ dec and supertariy 
over any foreign salt.’ 

His Lorde hip, in he above state; 
charges the prime-cost of nehineds and 
purified salt, at od. per bushel, bat 
In computing the price, has ob 


f op anish 


— 
| 
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include the freicht of the rock salt 
from Liverpool, wioich, as noted be- 
‘oe, iS Per tun, coming by the 
noith of Scotland, but by the canal 
would not exceed 7s, and in retour 
vessels, not above §s. per tun. So 
that the prime cost of rock salt, by 
the canal, when refined and puritied, 
would stand at about 11d. per bushel. 


But the freight, from the Forth’ 


to Copenh ppcars {oO be Over- 
“ated by stating it at 12s. per tun, 
hecause vessels, sathing to the east 
country, from the Forth, go out 

ronly without cargoes, on which ac- 
count they would take in salt for 
less than half the above freight, ra- 
‘her than be at the expence of going 
out in ballast. In this event, the 
price of our salt, at foreign markets, 
would still be much the same as stat- 
ed by his Lordship. 

It has already been observed, that 
tie salt works on the west coast are 
more commodiously situated for the 
importation of rock salt from Liver- 
pool Onthe other hand, the works 
in the Forth are much more favour- 
‘Lily situated for exporting salt to the 
Baltic, &c. So that, all cirew: nstan- 
cs cousidered, they appear, on the 
whole, to be much on an equality. 

it has been objected, that salt 
mae at Liverpool could be furnished 

ti lower rate than Scots salt, both 
for exportation and for supplying 
ourfsheries. To this it may be re- 
pet, a. That to the ports out and 
in ©. the Baltic, from Liverpool, as 
wellas from the west of Scotland, 
they nust sail by the north of Scot- 
land, or down St Geor ae’s and along 
tae British Channel. “By either of 
these ourses, the navigation is much 
‘ryand more intricate, than from 
the Foth, and therefore the freight 
of the alt would be increased in pro- 
portion, so that thi mS very circum: 
to reckon any thing for 
he addtional waste of the salt, on 
ne from Liverpool, more 


than would be, from the oat nor 
to mention the higher rate of labour 
in Euyland, would at least put us on 
an equal footing with them, respec- 
ting the exportation of salt. 

2. With regard to the fisheries. 
It can never be supposed, that we 
can compete in every instance with 
the saltmakers, who are ow the spot 
where the rock is. If the duty of 
salt is out of the question, they, at 
present, have it much more in their 
power to undersell us, than they 
could have if we had the rock. salt 
to rctine at our works. However, it 
we could not, by any means, avoid 
being undetsold, surcly we ought, 
in that case, to prefer the Englisis 
to any foreign market whatever. 


12. Of Salt imported into Scotland. 


We have taken notice above, that 
there are imported, annu: ally,127,769 
bushels of foreign salt for the fisher. 
ics, and that the Irish smuggle in 
upenus 465,309 bushels. Now sup- 
pooing that both these quantitics 
should, atau average, cost us only Is. 
3a. per bushel, the sum is 37.0674, 
+s. 6d. What an immense drain of our 
national weaith does this exhibit to 
view, while we have every mean ot 
preventing it so much tn our power! 

Bat an importation of salt into 
Scotland is likely to take place 
from anotherjquarter. J.ast summer, 
several large cargoes of Liverpool 
salt were unloaded at Dundee, Crail, 
Anstruther, Dunbar, and Eyemouth, 
This, as well as foreign salt, was 
sold, at least at Crail, ’ Anstruther, 
and Pittenweem, inretail, im bushels 
and half bushes, duty free, during 
the fishing season, to every person 
indiscriminately who choosed to call 
for it, which circumstance occasion- 
ed, and, while it continues, must oc- 
casion zlmost a total interruption of 
the land sales at the adjacent works. 

of salt from Eng- 
land would be so far right, if it tend- 
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ed to prevent the importation of fo- 
reign salt, but that is not the cas:, 
The country people run upon it, and 
the foreign salt, inste:d of our own, 
not so much on account of the gua- 
lity, but because it 1s lower priced, 

"There must be a defect in the law, 
in this particular case. Ought not 
the same toleration to be granted for 
» and retailing, to the country, 
during the fishing season, Scots, as 
well as English and foreign salt, du- 
bY free. 

'o say that the law allows any 
fish-curer to get Scots salt, duty 
free, 1s saying nothing to the pur- 
pose. “The law allows no less quan- 
tity than 40 bushels to be delivered 
on these terms, and the fich-curer is 
debarred by law, from retailing, or 
otherways dispesing of any part of 
his quantity, to any person, except 
to an actual, certified fish curer, and 
even to such, under very limited con- 
Gitions. 

Ido not know if there is any law 
prohibiting the sale of English salt 
in Scotlind, on paying the Scots du- 
ty for it. If there ts not, the fish- 
curer, and others, may pay the duty, 
and make a handsome profit besides, 


St. 


Allan the Painter. 


by retailing it ata lower price thay 
Scots salt can be sold at. Bur ar any 
rate, it isobvious, that the 
tation of salt trom whatever quarter 
it may come, must always be ifa- 
vourable to our own manufacture o! 
that article. 


CONCLUSION. 

From the above plain detail of 
facts, appear, 1. The propricty and 
necessity cf extending the manutac- 
rure of salt in Scotland. 

2. The restrictions and impedi- 
ments by which st 1s cramped, 

3. The means of encouraging and 
promoting it. 

We have gone on, for centuries, 
in a beaten path, without any mate- 
rial exertions for improving it. he 
restraints with which it is clogged, 
call aloud for the Int erpos sition of 
persons of public spirit and influence, 
both as individuals and collectively. 
From a steady and spirited applica. 
tion to the Legislature for rec 
there 1s every reason to expect, that 
the relief requisite, for promoting 
this important branch of our natior- 
al manufactures, will not be with 


held. 


Query respecting the Painter. 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 
Would be obliged to any of your 
correspondents, thro’ the medi- 
um of your Magazine, if they could 
furnish any memoirs of the late cele- 
brated David Allan, the Scottish Ho- 
garth; as I do not believe any ac- 
count of him wasever published, any 


information regarding him woud be 


an acquisition to your readers. 
Iam, SIR, 
Yours, &c. 


Edinburgh, 
Oct. 22. 1804. 


Oxstavations made in a Tour through parts of ORKNEY and StETLAND, 


in 1804. 


7#. embarked at Leith, on the. 
evening of the 17th of July” 


W 


1874, ina sloop bound fg Thurso. 


On the 20th we anchorecin age 
ste 
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ster Road, opposite the town of Vhur- 
so. Sir John Sinclaiv’s house first 
attracts notice, being situated on the 
Bay. It has a bare appearance, 
from the total want of trees. Eal 
Harold’s tomb, a veat modern mo. 
nument, erected by Sir John, has a 
picturesque effect from some stations 
near the town. Under the auspices 
of this gentleman, a new town has 
lately been’ laid out; and about a 
dozen of handsome houses are alrea- 
dy erected. A very neat new bridge 
adds much to the beauty as well as 
conveniency of the town. ‘This hap- 
pened to be a market day in Lhurso, 
and we saw the Highlanders from 
the high parts of Caithness and from 
Sutherland, dancing the fing to the 
music of the bag-pipe im the open 
street. A good deal of salmon 1s 
caught in ‘Mhurso harbour at the 
mouth of the river. In 1744 the 
createst draught ever heard of, per- 
haps, was made here; 2560 salmon 
being caught at one haul, as certitied, 
in 1792, by three persons who were 
nerson: ty present or assisted at the 
draught in 1944.—By land, Thurso 
1s somewhat more than 290 miles 
trom Edinburgh. 

Next morning, at 5 o’clock, we 
icft Thurso in aa open boat, to cross 
the Pentland Frith to Orkney. On 
leaving Thurso bay, off Holburn 
head, we passed several large insulat- 
ed masses of rock, the bases of which 
are washed by an almost perpetually 
furious tide, while their tops are co- 
vered by hundreds of gulls and auks. 
In the Pentland Frith there was a 
heavy dead swell, our boat mounting 
wid sinking with the waves, wiihout 
the least spray. Every time that a 
Wave intervened, we Jost sight of 
land, and of a sloop which was then 
inthe Frith. After reaching Can- 
tick-head, we crossed the entrance of 
the Long Hope, a most noble har- 
bour. We passed the islands of Flo- 
ta and Cava. In the narrow sounds 
here, we saw many boats engaged in 


the fishery ot dogs, hoes, or piked 
doy fish ({qualus acanthias,) from the 
livers of which they extract oil, and 
the bodies of whieh they dry tor 
winter food. The fishers remark, 
that the dog fish are tound in ehoils 
only at change and full moon; it is 
highly probable that the strong tides 
which prevail in the Peatland Frith 
at these periods may force those 
fishes into sheltered places for a tune. 
At midday we sailed up the Orkney 
mediterrannean, called Sca/pa ; 
here we got sight of the Cathedial 
of St Magnus in Kirkwall. As we 
approached the shore, [ could not 
help remarking the uncommon pel- 
lucidity of the water, and the im- 
mense length to which fucus lum 
(here called Cat- gut) had grown im 
one season ; it was already show 20 
feet long ; 1ts slow and regular undu- 
lations with the limpid tide, bad a 
fine effect. We landed at Scaipa, a- 
bout a mileand half from Kirkwall, 
which is situated on the opposite sea. 
It is bigh water at Scalpa an hour 
sooner than at the shore of Kuirk- 
wall ; this is owing to the former 
place being more immediately expos- 
ed to the press of the Atlantic wa- 
ters. 

The town of Kirkwall consists 
principally of one long street, near 
an English mile in length. in mos* 
places itis natrow and ditty ; near 
the Cathedral it becomes spacious 
and clean. ‘The houses are very gee 
nerally placed im the Danish way, 
with ther gables to the Street. ‘They 
are chiefly built of sandstone flag, 
which naturally splitting ito flat 
Square pieces, saves both dressing and 
mortar. “Lhe mortaris almost whol- 
ly clay, a little lime being employed 
for the outside of the wall. Sume 
of the houses lately built, are in the 
modern style, and have an elegant 
appearance. ‘The principal 
in Kirkwall are the Cathedral, and 
the Bishop’s and Earl’s Palaaes. 

Vhe Gathedral of St Magz tr 
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though part of it was built so long 
aS is still entire. An ad- 
dition made to im, in the cen- 
tury, by Bishop Reid, has des- 
troyed its proportions: it is now 
much toolong for its breadth. "he 
day after that on which we reached 
Kirkwall being Sunday, we had an 
opportunily Ws viewing the interior. 
Only the eastern half of the Cathe- 
dral is at present occupied as the pa- 
mish church. How our hearts vibrat- 
ed when the lofty and vaulted roof 
first re-echoed the melody of the 
psalm, and  swell’d the note of 
** praise! lofty pillars on 
each side, support the arched roof: 
each pillar is about 15 feet in circum- 
ference. ‘he length of the Cathe- 
dral is considerab!y more than 200 
feet : its breadth more than 50, ‘The 
height of the roof, we were informed, 
1s 70 feet; of the steeple, 130 feet. 
A rose-window, on the south gable 
of the cross, of a fine appearance, 
has lately been renewed and orna- 
mented, through the taste and care 
of the senior Clergyman, Mr — 
Principal Gordon remarks *, that th 
Cathedral of St Magnus, like sa 
Cathedrals in Scotland, reminded him 
of the hea senta situ of Virgil: the 
stius, however, with which the roof, 
the walls, and the pillars of St Mag- 
nusare oversrown, 1s no common pro- 
duction, but one which will interest 
the botanist: it is the rare byssus 
eruginosa of This bys- 


sus a.so the walls and of 


Roslin chacel, near Edinburgh, where 
It was a few years ago 


- Dr Smith of the Linnean Society, 
for the first time since the days of 


Dillennius. From a small balcony- 
walk around the steeple, we enjoved 
a noble prospect both of the southern 
and northern seas, and the Islands. 
There are three bells in the steeple, 
which are calculated to make a good 
chime, if they were well rung, At 


Tour thro? parts of Orkacy and Shethinad in 18 


the east end of the Cathedr 
the altar, we caw the white ral 
prrave-stene of Haco, ki: rot 
way. It is ina level wi ie fh 
and partly covered by 
Beco. died in 1262. 


The Bishops fF alacs 


ats 


; 
close by the Cathedral : itis entivels 


In ruins, with the exception ot 
tower at the worth end. 
is a handsome 
Bishop Reid,— 
executed, and much dciaced by t 
still appears ina niche fronting r thi 
street. 

The Clergyman’s Manse, 
building, immediately ac 


Vhis tower 
structure, the works ot 


ho se Tul det) 


an old 
the 
south end of the Bishop's Palace 


Over the door appear the following 
doggeral leonines: Omnia terrena, 


per vices sunt aliena: 
tune hujus; post mortem, nese) 
cujus.” 


The Earl’s Palace fronts the bi 


shop’s. It is also ruinous, but m 
so much decayed as the otlier. 


about 200 years old. ‘The large! 


is about 62 feet long, by 20 bross 
spacious wit 


it is lighted by four 


Nune me 


lt ig 


| 


dows, divided in the Gothic sty:e, 


and with balconies in front. Ih 


arch of the great chimney in 


hall bespea aks no common pro ticien- 


stones are 


cy in building : the large st 


contrived so to lock into cach otticr, 


bel OW, 


as that the mantelpiece t 
perfectly horizontal. On each 

of this mantel-piece, the 
vanity and bad taste of the 
has blazoned his initials, P. 


ee 


| is now ible. 
formerly the palace gardea 


’ 
Own l 


() 


rented in small patches, or undred. 


(as much ground ¢ 


cabbages ) by the town’s wh 


lant it with kitchen-stuus. 


On the west 
strect, fronting the Cathedral 


side 
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nays 


1g «Will raise 
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little te the eastward of tt, are the 
poor remains of the Castle of Kirk- 
avat/, which appears to hive beca 
once a place of some strength. 

About the middie of the 
also on the west side f thie sireet, 


staads the gate leading’ to che old Br 


shop’s house, baviny over it the arms 


of Kishops Stewart, 
Rod. It was this house that 
fumes V. slept, in his visit to Ork 
ney in 

Qie ot 


houses in Korkwall, 


aby and 


the ol! cS t pris ite ve 
POsoes: ec 

of the oldest and most 
familics in Orkney, has over its gate 
the following iuseription : © Patrre 
Nt 
erit, frustra semen nostrum serviet 
ips. Anno salutis 15974.” 

A little to the north of the shore 

‘Kirkwall, may be seen the re- 
Oiiver Cromwveil’s Vort. 
A pounder still hes here, 
iusted and houcy-combed to a miser- 
able degree. 

Phe straw-plaiting manufactory in 
Kukwall employs about 150 girls, 
who are paid id. per yard, and will 
gain from 6d. to icd@. or Is. a-day. 
{ however very questionable be 
these establishments be favourable to 
the morals and future prospects of 
these young females. 

Atthe back of the town, on rhe 
west side, there is an extenstve salt- 
vater marsh, which becomes a fine 
chect of water at every flood of the 
tide. Itisthencalledthe Liste Seu, 
and is highly ornamental, as well 
useful to the place. 

locks of starlings are to be seen 
perched on every wall and shiney, 
top about Kirkwall, being as pleuti- 
ful as sparrows are at Edivburgh, 
lifty-seven starlings have here been 
ki Hed by one shot. 

In all the gardens which we had 
a Opportunity of seeing at Kirkwall, 
artichokes were growing with un- 
common tuxuriance. Cabbage and 
cauliflower were also in high perfee- 


A 1804 


FEspeciauie 


Dommus ou 


mains of 


tion. Asa proof of the midicss of 


the cliniate heres A may Mention that, 
served the ful. 
in blow: Pols 


garden, bo 


plants 

ivthrum 

majporasa, reseda odorzta, 

rymbosus, bulbiterum, ard 


pelis, Sactcarta, ar mm. 


astcr CO- 
some others 3 and seve al plants of 
tabaccum, above two teet 
season fre sod 
open border. In seveval 
trees twenly 


} 
raisca this 
Wid Chat 


of tine 


an) 


or tuirty teet high, generally ash or 

uce the introduction of the kelp 
change stuken plice im the stat 
of society in Korkwall. 
centlemen have thus acquired from 
they bleak estates, sums of money, 


experence. 


Inawcea many Of 


creat bevond atl forner 
adualiy 
them to abandon, especmily 
winter, ther lonely and dreary babi. 
tations in the asks, and to draw te- 
gether in Kirkwall, Where tiey may 
not ouly enjoy but can cone 
mand better education for their chal 
Gren. Inchess and poltie beavis 
the supertor ciiss of imbebitants 
inirkwall equal those of the couth 
i hospi tality they ter excel. Dur- 
ing winter, there aie dancing assem 
blics and card assembucs, alternately, 
every Week. During the 
ters last past, popular lecturcs on 
chemistry were delivered twice a- week 
by a medical gentlemen of the place, 
“a the protits generously givea to 
the pvor. 

In the popwlous and rising town 
of Kirkwall, it surprised us to learn 
that there were 2 public markets, 
for butcher-meat, fish, poultry, or 
other arucles. While the seas around 
are teeming with fish, it is really pre- 
posterous that there should be no tish- 
market, no place where the country 
fisher might quickly dispose of hi 
cargo. Lhe who shall 
first establch pubhe markets in 
Kirkwall, wali long be held in esteem 


two Wili- 


ma frstrate 


'f 
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by the community at large. The 
present star ught erehouse of Kirkwall 
is anutsance, being situated hard by 


the mam-street, in passing which the 
inhabitants must often be assailed by 
efiuisia trom the od. If new 
shambies be eree ted, to be hop- 
eg that the magistrates wi sina care 
to place them a few hundred feet far- 
ther to the west, where the Little 
will away all impurities 
twice every 24 hours. 


Sea wash 


On the Permanency of the Cause 


whi iere, it will | oe aske d, shall 
end friends of trath so ardent 
so persevering in their 


so disinterested in their bene- 


in them zeal, 
efforts, 
volence, and so intzmately acquainted 
with the argume Lit may 
most Sectanlte be sup ported, andthe 


nts bY W hic! i 


obstacles which will probably im- 
| , pede and retard their progress, as to 
wndertake,continue, and compl: te the 
arduous task. 
Few, it will be 5 yaiG, aré su Fi ciently 


disinterested; they wall indeed endea- 


your to communicate truth, when 


ymmierror, and teach vir- 
he ietiiie of vice fall on 


seives : OULA IN NO OLDE? Case Wii 


toey suiter ty 


Widiuence, Or COm- 


] 


municate their knowledges and eve 

views will prevent the reception of 
the trutl 

{tis granted that no man, who has 

nota full and clear of truth, 
who docs not perceive how necessary 

itis to his own good, not when par- 
tial: but when completely known, 
‘an succeed as an advocate of truth. 
But he, who ts convinced that the 
sources of his own happiness will be 
more pure, Numerous, and constant, 
it they depend on the happiness of 
those around him, who considers eve- 


vy error they entertain as lessening 


VIEW 


ES avhic rei 


oncluded fre 


“ruth 
Although Kirkwall js 4 
trade, yet there is 
quay at the harbour! no, por 
ruch as a little pier at which a bo it 
may land! Passengers from adja. 
cent is lands must either | ot} 
sea, or be carried as shore porte 
shoulders! It j is to be bop ved that 
great a desideratum will not lo: 


overlooked, 


Si) 


we 


[To be continued.) 


tard the Procresseof laure 


page759-) 


his Own Pood, Orguceec th ail tne 
strenatn O£ sclf aterest, and ail the 


nob le “nes 


of benevolence. 
his ewn good 
of his fellow-man, and therefore 
every thing which afiects the 
latter, as neces: anily atlecting hisown, 
He wishes that his neighbour siiould 
with the t 


Vie\ WS 


uated 


rnestness that ac 


> c ye 
SAME Ca 


oWn desire, and CONsi- 


its advantages, while his 
Is Oc lt. WHO if 
ly so far t leads t 
truth Oniv so far as ieacs 
¢ . 
ect On Wihcn ne ha IN pro) 
bit if j dali O . . 
} 4 
strancver to Wid ad 
Vanta yes, cll G O!I C¢ li = 


quahhed, if le were wiling, tot 
it as it is, to those around him, 
But whoever perceives its connection 
with his real cood, and has placed 
that good m the happiness ot hi 
neighbour, will be disinterested and 
successful, so far as that alone is re- 
quisite, in the propagation a the 
Vant « 
be an unis to the progress of 
truth; but zeal cannot be wanting, 
where sufficient interest is felt, on 
where the probability of ultimat 


success 1s gr eat, 


zeul, it is said, will always 


ert 


yr 
\ith 
companied 
‘ « 
Cers himseif as rea; Ob rt Of 
they cxert Chetry 
bog 
‘ 
& 


On the 


Ihe causes will produce suf- 
and enable the 

ite toi truth to oppose coolness, 
pidity, and unremitted effort, to 
very nt liculty He W ho 
s fit nly petous ade d, that thie founda- 
tion of error, however deeply rooted, 
ind settled, and strengthaped by 
time, miust at last yield ; and that 
ry attack of truth produces some 
ct, though it be perhaps imper- 


ali G dang 


pubie, wil continue what he has 
begun, till an evident advantage 1s 


‘amed: this will again strengthen his 
sen his difficulty, and make 
of his object both 
more easy and more certain. 

The most formidable and frequent 
is want of knowledge and 
Wih- 
know- 
teach, 
the in- 


’ 
the attainment 


obstacle 
skill in the advocate of trutn. 
ut an extensive and exact 
dee of what he is about to 
> those to whom he is 


U¢ is zeal and po: Sever anee, 
mwweverardent and unwearted, will be 


stectual, and 1asomecases hurtful. 

him, therefore, if he wish 
fo ensure success to 
t he has under- 


ins by which 


tiie m 


may effect it, the obstacles and cifh- 
culties he may probably meet with, 
ind the consequences which would 
ensue, from suadequate knowledge 
and msufcient fortitude. 

The advocate for truth must know 
the truth: he t have a ful view 
Tits he must have co fered it 


its Connections 5 


which I pi eeas, every circume 

e which mzy alter its nature or 


and 
+, wi the sme 
In tne Qtitereue 


a id Situ tions Of Life, 1t 


pearance, 
characte 

may give 
not the whole 


birt. he know 


UtOo, he Wi f. ty stron 


or lasting impr: ssion on his audience ; 
he will weaken its interest, he will 

Ooscure lustre; the ai yume nts ne 


Can use must be fr 
and 


yently inconciu- 
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of his pupils will contradict his state- 
meuts; the he draws. 
will be few, or inapph- 
Cable. 

Whereas if he | reseygt to thei 
view the truth, not obscured by igno- 
rance, nor mixed with wn he will 
excite a strong interest; he has the 
knowledge and comm vad of every ar- 
gunicut ; he may invite and challenge 
every Man 


Ciscu 
facts, or uses argument, even for the 


feeble, or 


WhO 


Opps r his op bibl Ny is 


purpose of o 


} 
a teilowe! abd there 15 
impesfect, or loose, or 
there Will 


ourer with him: 
con 
tra ory in his positions 
therefore be nothing we ra or 
phisticai in his arguments. 

The truth must not 
arzuments which are equally ap- 
plicable to eiror, nor by laying ‘hold 
of the prejudices of maukind, 
Many, however, pursue these me- 


tho Gs and We if 
Insurmount-~ 


be supperted 


nem the obstac are 


able : thev h pe ta save themselves 
labour, 


hatred 


selv es from 
neral 


or to screen 


and persecution; in 


they expose themselves to much more 


no credit tor their pretended acqui- 
escence li preyu fice, Nor any security 
from iatred and persecution 

The advocate of wed there 
should examine every argu ment by 
whichit may be supporte 1d choose 


} I 
Wirchb arc not tne 


fore, 


those, TOM 


wh Cha tire t mtmate 

with it, and 

Ness or 


Csi, 
ind exclusive 
borrow none of 
force from sophistry or prejudice. 


ect 
CONKECtION 


: 
tieir Specionus 


This is tao srequentl y ale we 
ee LOO 
mise with error, anc 
they can introduce truth by 
means. But they are acting a danger- 
lnconsisicnt part: they are 
thes wished 


who make a compro- 
satistied rf 


many 
are 


her 


ous and 
strengthening the cat 


into the hands of thei 

AN want oi the knowledy 


1nd aa i 


s. 


it 
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intapplication, or neglect of its 
stroupest arguments, are among the 
most powerful obstacles to its pro- 
ress which artse fromits advocates: 
ut it as evident that these ebstacles 
are not insurmountable: the persons 
m whom they exist do the princt- 
pai harm, by not laying a proper 
foundation, or by raising the super- 
structure before the foundation is 


settled, and capable of supporting it 


‘9 
without removing from its nrmest po- 
sition. 

No person can be surprised, 1f 
whotis taught be partly true and 
partly false; or, it the pure truth is 
supported by weak and inconclusive 
a:vuments, thatut should make little 
progress in the wold. But its pro- 
gress must be xecelcrated and ren- 
dered more certain and easy, wher 
ever It is taught, as it actually is, 
and with all the force and advantage, 
of zeal, perseverance, disinterested- 
ness, and knowletce. It is plain that 
every obstacle, which hes been const- 
fered, whether artsirg from the advo- 
cates of truth, or from those to whom 
it is commun. ated, must become less 
jormdable, by every truth which 
the former acquire, or the latter re- 
ceive. Not only moreis known, bu 
whatis stil unknown will be viewed 
with lees indifference or prejudice, 
*xamined with morecandour aud care, 


id received with more avidity and 


ct 
The advocate tor truth should stu- 
hy, With particular attention, the cha- 
vacters of men,endthelaws and opera- 
tions of mind: he should first endea- 
our to gain an intimate and full ac- 
quattence, with those circumstances, 
views, and motives, which form the 
character in general, and with those 
facts. which dlustrate the formation 
and procress of human intellect: he 
should afterwards dissect carefully the 
character and mind of that. indivi- 
cual, whom he wishes to convert to 
the truth. His ver eral Knowledge 
Mould assist, but net direct him: be 


should consider it as deficient and ars 


to lead him astray, without. th. 


planation of individual 
ces. 

A want of this knowledge js fre. 
grently the cause why the adver te 


tor truth fails in his desion, He 


knows not the properties of the ob. 
ject on which he is about to ope. 
rate. he seescleay ly the effects wi ic h 
he wishes to produce: but he ts ei 


ther ignorant of the cencral causes 
from which they proceed, or of those 
particular circumstances which, in 
the object before him, would assist 
or retard the operation of those 
causes: His labour therefore i une 
necessary, or useless. He directs 
his principal arguments against what 
Is net maintained : errors, which to 
him appear trivial, and necessarily 
involved in the destruction of other 
more’ important, he neglects to ne. 
tice or attack ; whereas his adver: 
sary may consider them as most im- 
portant and convincing, and yield 
without struggle or reluctance cvery 
other point of dispute. It is not 
ufficicnt to know what his adversary 
maintains, and ihe deree of import. 
ance and solidity which he attaches te 
each article; it as also necessary, that 
the cause of this belief, and of this 
appreciation of the different parts oF 
it, should be known; the mode on 
which they were formed, the differ 
ent circumstances which at dive rent 
times have strengthened or modifiec 
them, and above all, in what he ple- 
ces his happiness, from their connece 
tion with which they derive their im- 
portance, interest, and power. 

The advocate of truth shcld 
know in what Hight the opinions he 
is about to maintain are held by he 
adversary, what he thinks of their 
defenders in general, and of himscil 
in particular, This it 1s of the ut- 
most consequence to know, 43 the 
attack may be successful or "ots 
chiefly, as a knowledge or ignorance 
of these circumstances miay form the 

Bispositler 


i? 
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disposition of its forces, and fix its 
Duos 
We have not endeavoured to prove 
that the obstacles which impede 
troth are trifling ; en the contrary, 
we wish to bold them forth as great, 
ard numerous, and deeply rooted. 
Much harm has been done from their 
strength and nature having been mis- 
understood, concealed. 
them be brought forward as they ac- 
tually exist: let the advocate of truth 
witicipate his adversary in this : they 
are great, but the powers of man 
are still greater : these have hitherto 
proved in many cases unequal to the 
conflict. only because they were not 
called forth in all their energy ; the 
force opposed to them was indistinct: 
ly Known: when it is accurately 
known, man will exert powers supe- 
rior toit: it must give way; andthe 
very strength and obstinacy of the 
resistance will augment that power 
by which it is Overcome. 

But it may be urged, that even 
allowing the advocate of truth to be 
qualified in all these respects ; the 
abloquy, ridicule, or persecution, he 
will probably be exposed to, wiil o- 
vercome his zeal, and sdlence his argn- 
ments, 

We shall afterwards consider how 
far these obstacles are likely to be 
permanent, from the permanency of 
the causes which produce them. At 
prescat, we shall suppose them to ex- 
ist in all the plenitude of their pow- 
cr, and enguire whether they are lke- 
ty to overcome the zeal and silence 
the arguments of him to whom 
truth is the supreme good. It 1s 
granted, that many will relax their 
efforts, if by them they become the 
objects of ridicule, obloquy, or perse- 
cution: But what effect can these 
have @n the minds of the man to 
whom they are no evils?) who has 
chosen the cause of truth, not ina fit 
of enthusiasm, and expecting to reap 
in it honour, applause, and power ; 
bot after having weighed cocly every 


or 
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likely consequence ; after having seen 
anG propared his mind to encounter 
every oppositions after the firm and 
well-examined belief that he 1s not 
exposing himself to danyer, and sacri- 
licing tis present ease and advantage, 
except to purchase more solid and 
lastiug happiness ? 

He certamly would wish that truth 
might be taught without danger : 
both because would increase his 
own safety and pleasure, and because 
it wou.d lead many to embrace it 
who were now deterred : but he has 
chosen the lesser evil; and though 
he might hesxate in his choice; 
yet, when 1 1s once formed, he acts 
according to it conscientiously and 
firmly. 

It the ridicule, obloquy, or perse- 
cution of the world, deprive truth of 
many of her advocates, they are 
such as are of httle worth and uti- 
hiy : the others are rendered by the 
same causes more enhyhtened, more 
firm, persevering, and successtul. 
Danger only rouses their courage 5 
incites them more closely to examine 
the cause in which they are expos- 
ing themselves to it: this exanmia- 
tion gives them more contidence and 
attachment, and enables them at once 
to exert more fortitude under tal, 
and more skill in argument. 

It is of much more consequence 
that the defenders of truth sheuld be 
few, but of tried fortitude and®sk ill ; 
than that an undiseiphined number 
should come forward, who would 
create confusion, disorder, and weak.- 
hess. 

And these few will always be 
found: enly strong, ardent, end en- 
lightened minds, can benefit truth in 
emergent cases: they alone know the 
danger, and are prepared and equal 
for it. 

Where common truths are to be 
told, common minds are sufficient : 
and here there 1s seldom exposure to 
much ridicule, obloquy, or persecu- 
tior. 

What 
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What they teach, it is so evident- 
ly jor the advantage of all, that all 
should knows; that 1f they meet with 
few to co-operate, they meet with 
stil: fewer to oppose them. No man 
will thwart Az, who 1s endeavour- 
ins to make his neighbour more in- 
crous avd useful; who is teach- 
ny uum to bea good father, husband, 
orson: whois relieving society from 
th. burden of poverty, or the dread 
of vices Truths which effect this, 
all will joinin admiring; and such 
truths many are capable of enforc- 
yng, Who have neither ability for the 
communication of others more sub- 
lime and important, nor fortitude e- 
nough to encounter the odium, to 
which the avowal and communica. 
tion of such truths would expose 
them. 

We shall now proceed to censider 
how far those who are interested in 
the suppression of truth, can raise 
obstacles which are insurmountable. 
At will always be the mterest, it ts 
said, of those who possess power, to 
stop the progress of every thing 
which can limit or weaken that pow- 
er. 

Ignorance makes men obedient 
and even cheartul slaves: he who 
knows not his rights and his power, 
cannot claim the one, nor exert the o- 
ther. Even those who wish for no 
ether dominion over mankind, but 
what 1s conducive to the general 
good, and who willingly co-operate 
in the propagation of that truth 
which will concduce to the same end, 
will be alarmed at the promuleation 
of many opinions, and averse to all, 
wf they are circulated in a manner 
which they think will produce con- 
fusion, disorder, and vice. 

Let us, in the first place,. suppose 
that power raises every obstacle 
which can possibly impede the pro 
gress of truth. Let us suppose that 
ervor is rendered alluring by its cen- 
nection with wealth, honour, and au- 
thority: that truth, on the contrary, 
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1s trampled under foot, 


persecuted, 
Let us suppose, that an intima: 
acquaimtance with the springs ot hu. 


man action is joined to an myer, ate 
hatred of truth, and th 


quence, where violent or open n 
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Sures are of no avail, the attack j 
carried on in such a manucr, as ¢ 
allure and deceive, or to sap and un. 
dermine. Still all these method 
will be but partially successful : some 
may yield, but the most able and 
successful advocates will remain tir: 
and unshaken; the success must be 
temporary: itis the nature otf ertor 
and deceit to discover and defeat its 
own purposes; those. who before 
were unsuspicious will take the alarm: 
those who before were weak, becanse 
they knew not their danger, will col. 
lect and strengthen their power. 
Open and violent persecution 1s 
still less really and permanently dan- 
gerous totruth: the passions fom 
which it proceeds, darken the mind 
to such a degree, that it takes im. 
proper means to gain its end. It 
must, from its nature, be of short du- 
ration: and in proportion to tre 
force with which it weighs down ¢ 
trath, is the elasticicy and 
the spring by which it starts and 11- 
sesto a still greater height. 
Persecution has defeated its own 
purposes so fi equently and eflectually, 
that it is regarded now, by the cn- 
mies of truth, as an instrument never 
to be used : and it ts never uscd, ¢X- 
cept where its abettors and agents 
lose sight of their own interest and 
end. 
Persecution, however, assumes 
ferent forms: he who would not ce- 
liver his adversary in Opinion to tor 
ment or death, will c:prive him of 
the comforts of life, wil pow him 
out to suspicion, hatred, or 
and, by making his existence precast 
ous, or uncomfortable, enceavour 
silence or convince him. (this im 


Wy. 


all have it in their power fo tou 


a 


dtd? 
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in extent efectual. 
the eal, 


{itis to a certs 

Tt must, and will diminis: 
it cannot weaken the conviction 

the advocates of truths iat 
oduce silence, and perhaps acquics- 
aiaes aud so far it does harm, butin 
many cases it will be ineflectual: im 
come it will, by preventing the pro- 
mulation of truth, 

itcs to think more closely 
what they 
and thus rendec them more 
and skilful, when they are 
liberty to disclose their opt- 


1] 
Wii 


its advo- 
and at- 


tentively on dare not 


teach, 
active 
left at 

WI hile no power can prevent man 
siom thinking, no power can abso- 
lutely stop the progress of truth; 
its discipies May not increase ; but 
those it already has, are more en- 

ithtened: af they cannot propagate 
the most important truths among 
ce who are acquainted 
the most useful, 


already 


simple and 


hey can at least inspire the ignorant 
with the love of those which no 


and thus lead 
silent, slow, but 
of what dare 
All truths are 
less intimately : 
received one after ma- 
‘ investigation and from complete 
conviction, who has experienced the 
! which is felt in the search 
sid discovery, and who has reaped 
the advantage of its practical appli- 
meee will not rest contented, but 
be both incited and enabled to disco- 

er truths more important and diffi- 
White therefore the most sim- 
ple and necessary truth its suffered to 
be taught, while no hindrance is put 
yn the way of him who teaches man. 
kind those truths on which the 
common duties of society depend, 
ridicule, hatred, and persecution, in 
every form, may in vain oppose the 
advocate of more bold and alarming: 
Opinions, mind 1s put in motion, and 


power will persccute 5 
their minds to the 
cradual in stigation 
not be taught them. 
more or 
has 


MCC 


its motion must proceed with accele- 
rated rapidity and enereasinys force. 
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the opposition which truth meets 
with from power, 18 tre quently neces- 
sary aad useful; it serves to check 
the blind and mtemperate zeal of its 
advocates make its progres 3s less 
rapid, it renders it more sure: it pre- 
the advocates of trom 
holding forth opmtons intricate and 
dependent On more stmple prepost- 
tions, 
the previens 
to the 
sitions 


vents 


before the mind has undergone 
preparation 5 it recalls 
uation of those 
which are simple and 
tundamental; it forces them to pro- 
ceed ina 
manner: and thus th: 
better 

aod can 


them Cali 


prop 
and 


regular systematic 


v become them- 
selves acquamted wih the 
truth, it thro’ ats de 
pendencies and consequr 
more inclined and better qualitied to 
teach itan that manner, which wall 


trace 


LICCeS and are 


render it more acceptable, clear, and 
influencing. 

Tle raises tumult or disorder 
Or 


to vice, propagating is 
more its enemy than the power 
which silences and persecutes him 
He has cathe: enceavoured to propa- 
gate it by an appeal to the passions, 
or by holding 
which 


opportunity or 
lv 


torth consequences 
rouse 1 


would and 
or he has 
truths intricate and hakle to be mis 
understood, without having: previous- 
ly ealiainened and strengthened the 
mind. 

He who 1s the best and most skil- 
ful friend of truth, proceeds in a 
manner not only the most effectual, 
and but which wil create the least 
suspicion and dread im its opponents, 
Jn most cases, 1t will be found that 
these exactly coincide. And he 
must be a weak and dangerous friend 
of truth, who does not avoid whate- 
ver can weaken his influence, whene- 
ver he can do it consistently with his 
character and views. ‘Loo many 
have foolishly braved ridicule, oblo. 
quy, end persecut have 
courted rather 


vice to actions: 


ton; they 
than shunned t! 
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as if they could do more good to 
ther cause by their suiterings than 
their knowledge. Whatever makes 
a man ridiculous or haicd, weakens 
his influence: he in vat demaads at- 
teation or respect ; he in vain disco- 
vers the benevolence of his wishes, or 


appeals to the force of his arge- 


menis: he is regarded with  suspi- 
cion or contempt: he is from Na 
zareth, and what good can come from 
se? 
Che frend of truth, therefore, 
should not, without preat reason, and 
mature deliberation, sacriftce himself: 
in most Cases, more may be done, 
where the character and hie are pre 
served : in some cases, both must be 
ehearfully and publicly given up: but 
these cases more seldom occur than 
is generally imagined: and they will 
become still less frequent. 
‘Phere 1s something splendid and fas. 
cinatg, something which pleases 
that egorasm, which is one of the 
cr atest cucinies of truth, mm the idea 
that we are martyrs. We ought 
theretore to examine cooly and deli- 
ancy it necessary, fet our 
snartyrdom be the result of mature 
examimation and well-grounded con- 
viction, not of bead-long enthusiasm 
and misguided zeal. Thus we shall 
elfectually serve the cause of truth, 
and cither lessen the obstacles, or, 
where they cannot be lessened or a- 
voided, surmount them with firmness, 
and with real advantage to our cause. 
We have carefully aad impartially 
consedered every obstacle which can 
sctard the progress of truth. We 
have endeavoured to examine the 
qucstion thoroughly. and te discuss 
it without declamation or sophistry : 
its rmportance demanded such an ex- 
amination; us difficulty required it. 
‘The result is, that truth, so far as 
it is necessary to virtue and happi- 
ness, has nothing to fear: that it is 
omnipotent, but only when it wears 
their Egis, 


Propositions and maxims which 


are unlimited, and express no exc 


tion, are generally false: but they are 
more easily admitted, because they 


require not the examination of pare 
ticular cases; because their compre- 
heusiveness gives them the appear- 
ance of grandeur, and because in the 
opinion of many they would jose 
the characteristic of truth, af they, 
in any Case, Were or mapplica. 
ble. 

This has long been the prejudice 
of philosophers: its Consequences are 
danyerous in the extreme: by endea- 
vouring to grasp too much, they 
weaken their strength, and lose vot 
untrequently the whole: it cannot 
therefore too soon be abandoned. 

‘That knowledge is important and 
rare which enables a philosopher to 
perceive what gives real value to his 
opinions, and to separate those which 
only form part of his theory or his 
creed from those which form part of 
truth: but how much more seldom 
does it happen, that truth is estimate 
edin exact proportion to tts real va- 
lue, and that value determined by its 
importance to the cause of bappt- 
ness. 

Here we perceive an obstacle ag 
formidable and as permanent as any 
we have yet considered: but nt wil 
vanish, whenever the means are con- 
stantly viewed in connection with 
the end, and cease to interest the pi- 
losopher for their own sake alone. 
He will then condescend to touck 
tle spring of interest, and will reste 
der truth the object of desire, by 
proving that it is the mean of hap- 
piness: nothing then can farther tm 
pede its progress, for no real sacrt- 
fice will be required: ignorance and 
prejudice will give way at the af 
pearance of advantage: and wit 
man continues to desire felicity, NM 
will continue carefully to investigats, 
and joyfully to embrace, every or 
which is really important and usetul 
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On the Envy and Perstcution attendant on great Varinys 


To the I 


S discoveries i science and 1n- 
provements tn art are intimate- 


ly connected with the elegancies and 


convenicnees of fife, they are certain- 
ly of the greatest importance to man- 
kind, and one should think, that 
the man, whore study or tnvesti- 
gation hath contributed to the ad- 
vancement of either, is eminently 
tituled not only to the esteem and 
applause, but also to the love and the 
admiration of his fellow creatures. 
That this, however, is very far 
trom being the case, is as true as 
much to be regretted ; and that a 
contrary disposition prevails, the e- 
vidence afforded oF history renders 
too obvious, as the instances record- 
ed are too many to be contradicted. 
Such isthe envy, the perverseness, or 
the selfishness of mankind, that he 
whose capacity enables, and whose 
inclination prompts him to instruct 
and to humanize his fellow-mortals, 
venerally receives in return, the 
most cetermined, the most inveterate 
persecution which malignity can in- 
vent—his writings are misconstiucd, 
his actions are traduced, and his 
name stiymatized, with the most op- 
probrious epithets. 
In short, experience teaches, that 
ie who would live at ease, enjoy 
quiet, and at last die peaceably in his 
bed, must not pretend to more know- 
ledge than his neighbour. If at any 
time he forget himself, so far as to 
offer an opinion, er to give an advice 
with that confidence or self. -compla- 
cency which a consctousness of abi. 
ity might naturally be thought to 
inspire, he will most as suredly. ex pe- 
‘lence a reception not much less hu- 
nuhating, than a buffet on the face, 
ora twist by the nose. ‘To starta 
pow idea, or to pive additional infor- 


dit Or. 


mation on an important subject. | 
by too great a number of thy literati. 
considered in the ofa Ceney 
challenge 5 and is understood, pant. 
cularly by scribblers and smattere: 
as a tacit proclamation of du} 
ness and stupidity : and the more 
convincing the concomitant prools 
and demonst: ations, proportion ally 
great will be the envy and hatred, 
and consequently the clamourand Je. 
famation, of these malignants. 

‘The manner in which the di: cove. 
rics of the immortal Newton were 
traduced, provesthe truth ofthe above 
assertion. Convinced of the truth of 
his doctrine, and an enemy to literary 
contention, —consciousof iis own su- 
periority, and irritated by the ingra- 
titude and injus tice of mankind, he, 
at one period of his hfe, hed resolved 
to bury in his own breast the extent 
of his researches ; and had not the 
intreaty of his frtends, or perhaps 
the natural love of ta me, Overpower- 
ed his desire of revenge, 
which the ignorance of ages had 
heaped together nught not yet have 
been cleared away : ye the founda- 
tion might have been still unlaid of 
that mighty nape the walls of 
which he, singly and alone, reared to 
such an astonishing height. The 
failings of the admirable Johnson, 


too, are to this day expatiated upon 


with peculiar del: eht; tust as if mo- 


ral instruction were of no value to 
the world, because the author him- 
self had been subjected to a few oi 
those for os which are taseparably 
attached to humanity: or, as if it 
were infamous to teach so much as 
he did, without teaching more; at dy 
as if being the greatest moralist 
Britain ever produced did not justly 
intitle him to unqualified respects 
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vfces he were at the same time ab- 
solutely perfect. 

A celebrated modern writer has 
catinically remarked, that an author 
one who never lives till after he is 
dead ; the thought may be carried a 
little tarther, by observing, that a 
genius, of whatever denomination, 15 
one who never becomes renowned 
nutil he be forgotten, 

Whatever be the principal cause of 
this most ungenerous disposition, his. 
tory acquatnts us,thatit hasoperated 
allages, from those the most remote, 
down to the present period: and, in 
o ali that has bee devi- 

d relating to the unlimited lecta. 
bility of man, and all that a ai 
said concermng the advanced state ot 
civilisation and rehnement, instances 
arc constantly occurring, sutficiert to 
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convince the most sceptical, were 1¢ 
possible to be sceptical i in the present 
case, that this cause continues to oper- 
ate as powerfully as ever. 

Mind, perhaps, may sometime or 
other be ommipotent over matter, but 
it appears, that detiactiou 
will, in every generation, be the at- 
tendant of extraordinary merit. See. 
and continents, ina lapse of ages, exe 

change situations 3 worlds fade away, 
and new worlds appear, but human 
nature continues the 
til the most implacable enemy to 
man, and merit still the vic am of his 
vengeance. The impotsoned bowl ts 
pre boi to the divine Socrates—Se- 
neca bleeds,—and Lavoisier ts 
ged to the scaffold. 

Stirling, 
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Lo the Editer. 


SER, 
[N your Magazine for September, 

one of your ents has 
favoured your readers with some just 
and pertinent remarks on the con- 
duct of the fair and their influence 
society., This is at all times aa 
interesting subject, and deserving of 
our most serious attention. Itisa 
national as well as individual concern, 
and wherever it is neglected, the 
worst consequences necessarily ensue. 

Your correspondent is particularly 
severe on that absurd custom of hali- 
pronouncing words, or pronouncins 
them a manner nearly, if not al- 
together unintelligible and that not 
trom any defect in the organs of 
speech, or brvorance of the proper 
pronunciation, but from a ridiculous 
and disgusting affectation, the natu- 
ral result of a weak aud uncultivated 
mind, governed by vamty and. self. 
But although this be an 
serious One too you 


evil, and a 


ease, think know ot one much 


more so; for althouzh their language 
be at times a little unintelligible, yet 
after they have repeated a sentence 
two or thice times (which owing to 
the volubihty of their tongues they 
are iv no strait to do) 1 could make 
a tolerable shift to understand it, 
provided there was a small degree of 
sense in it: but the muisfortane 1s, 
the conversation of a great part of 
our young ladies is extremely deti- 
cient in that respect. Reason and 
common sense are quite unfashion- 
able, and you cannot offer a greatet 
insult toa fe young lady than by at- 
temp ing to introduce them into her 
company : no conversation will give 
the smallest degree of satisfaction, 
but what a philosopher, or evena 
srave thinking man, who has no pre- 
tenstons to that honourable appella- 
tion, would term downright nonsense, 
or a sound of words without anv 
meaning at all. 
aud opinions havea great iafacuce 


That their manners 
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on those of our sex, no man of sovid 
judsment will deny. smail ac- 
quaintance with history, with thie 
world, and particularly with himself, 
IS sufitelent to make any man sen- 
sible of it. 

Bat though no other proof ex:st- 
ed hose 
th 
are a peifect UGemiaist 


whom the world heuwtut 


ippelation oF fine gentiemten, 
~ 


If 
ind am nothing does this more plam 
than in their conversation, 
not ony with the ladies, but with 
Gt 
ana unwortny ¢ rational and 
VW ere the ladies other: 


h: ings. 


Wisc, there is no doubt but 

would 

hatever is agreeable to them 1s eag- 


erly pursued by us 3 we are in tact in 


follow exampic 5 


@ great measure either virtuous or Vi- 


as the one 
them most. Did 


Crwmous, ratlone 
’ 

or othe pleases 

love or accustom thea 


selves to 
rational conversation, or heartily ap- 
pieve of 1t in others, we vould, by 
reading and orflection, and every 


Meas our powcr, eudeayour to ex 
cel in it: whatever requires labour 
and study, requires somet lung to Sti- 
ulate exertions, avd to correct 
hot sloth and levity so very natural 
to great part of mankind. The 
love of knowledge is of itself sel- 
om sufficient for the purpose, and 
the fluence of the fair inclines to 
the other sides the consequence is, 
that a great part of our young men, 
peiticularly those respectabie person. 
ayes betore mentioned, — perceiving 
that any thing serious, or that savours 
of sense and reason, 1s extremely dis- 
ays ceable to the ladies, take effectual 


care to prevent even the possibility of 


erring im that respect ; and although 
they may be unwilling to confess it, 
yet at will invariably be found that 
the greater part not ouly talk non- 
sense, because it suits their purpose, 
but because they are incapable of any 
thing else. 


Many other instances of the in. 


flucuce of the fair, of 


direction it Das taken, Could cacily 
be produced ; but tt cert 
necessary to employ time 
Words Lo prove What every one feels - 

let 


doubts of its Haviny 


} 
Goubts of ther 
.xamine his own breast 


A 


perionce, aud 
1, 4) ’ 
tut inthuence of itself no 


an evil, but on the. contrary a very 


Great Oiessing, although it and 
rt 
as beer, perverted, MVestioate 
the cause of this, and if possible to 


is Our proper 


port out the remedy 
ty 
L readily conte OU 
am humbly of opinion, that from the 
the evil complained of willin a great 


measure be found to proceed. 

Hot OY any mMeaus MV inteution to at. 

Into a remuiar anc 


tempt entermiur 
{ ty 

connec cd view of the matt 


to propose any new system, Dee 


plenty of system-mongers alycady 
the few observations have to offer 
the subject, shall therefore be 
given without any order or settled 
plan, 

In the first place, Tcannot for my 
life account for the avidity with 
which our young ladies, of all ianks, 
study the F ench language, even be- 
fore many of them have attamed any 
tolerable proficiency im their own, 
They surely promise themselves 
mighty advantage from it, but what 
is never could learn. “he 
advantages I can think of arc, that 
thereby they will be in the fashion, 
and have it in their power to peruse 
some of the French novels and ro- 
mances, which for certain reasons 
are not translated. These excepted, 
for any thing I know of, ninety mine 
out of an hundred might with equal 
propriety and edvantage study the 
Chinese After the l’rench, thev 
the na 


enre 
eer 


study the Italian. 
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of the climate, and character of the 


of Italy, suppose many ot 


tha auchors treat of Ze, and various 
tuings connected with it, im a man- 
ner invnitely superior to our ca4é and 
plileymatic poets and essayists seve- 
ral of their most valuabie works may 
possibly never appear Lnylish; be- 
vides 1t is always best to read a book 
i the original language: if this be 
pot the reason of their studying the 
frahaa, know not what 1s, and 
b leve many of themselves are as 1g- 
noraut of the reason as bam. Asa 
voy small proportion of them will 
ever see Prauce or Italy, it may well 
be inquired of what use to them ts 
a knowledge of the languave oF these 
countries ? Tf they wish to be scho- 
lars, | presume at would be much 
better to study Latin aad 
Greek, Ut they wish to be well in- 
formed, we have authors in our own 
dan, guage of the first rank, in every 

.cpartinent Of literature and science : 
but whatever be their object, this 
forms no part of it, for the fact is, 
the generaity of our young ladics 
read little, or read what had much 
etter remain unread. “Their reading, 


Seiise 


ice them conversation, must have no. 
thing serious im at, Or require any 


depia of thought or degree of atten- 


tion, believe the Keepers of cir- 
’ ‘ 
culating wbranes can give tie best ac- 


Novels and romances 
neither study nor attention, 
and the legs that 1s bestowed upon 
them, so much the better jor the au- 
thors and publishers. ‘he mischiet 
that arises trom young ladies reading 
these monsters ot absurdity 1s eau 
culable, they deprave the taste, un- 
hinge the mind, ‘relax the principles, 
aud corrupt the morals, and prove 
one of the most irhoat of ali the 
sources of vice and ineligion. 
Besides the fore mentioned lan- 
Suages, young ladies are usually 


count of it. 
require 


ail which ate very vood tn ibe: own 


place, aud an polished society be 
very uccessary, but have no direct 
tendency to exert and amprove the 


nobler tacultires of the mind: ther 


reading, tea, generally has a quite 
conuary tendency 3 and as itisa rule 


amouge polite and Well-brid ce: 


hever lo enter Upou ancy subject 
requires study and refiection, in the 
Company of tadtes, it 18 no wonder 


that they dishke, and are 
unqualiticd for 
it is certainly 
ted thar, while 
paid to the improvement 
petsous, so ittle is paid 
them minds; hhttle 
wards the tirst ia improving the cx- 
ternal appes fance, we soon come to 
a period, beyoud which if we oO, We 
OUF purpose but tise 
ment of the mind is endle 
bounded. A young lady may per- 
haps do very well without 
scise, but 
ther isa; great dea! 
It of novels 


aitopetber 
of 
Conversation, 
much to be rey? 


? 
so much atteru 


to that o 


tO- 


aud un- 


Weasoi OF 
and mo- 
both. 
romances 


a wie 
betier tor 
and 


our young ladies would accustom 
to with attention 
the ** brit the works 


of our best authors m History, Bio- 
graphy, aud other branches of liter- 
ature, aud at times, even a servuon: 
Were a part of that time, usually 
spent im unnecessary visits, idle 
amusements,and trifling conversation, 
devoted to study and serious retlec- 
tion; and aif they would sometimes 
deign to titnk and speak ration- 
at and intelligent beings, they would 
be equally loved and admired by our 
sex, and a greac deal more respected, 


not only by but even by ticm- 
selves lam, SIR, 

Your obeusent servant, 
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Ina Series of Letters ta a 


Letrer VII, 
DEAR JAMLS, 
CCORDING to your desire, 


expressed to me the other day 
by your sister, I shall now proceed 
to a view of the British Isles in a re- 
ligtous aspect. 

Among us, as you well know, 
there subsist different establishments, 
aud various classes of dissenters. ‘he 
articles of faith maintained by the 
former, are ratified by act of Parlia- 
ment, which, without adding any 
confirmation to their truth, gives se- 
curity for the continued profession 
of them, ‘The powers of the office- 
bearers are recognized by law, and 
their senten¢es are supported and in- 
forced by civil authority. The mi- 
mistrations of the established teach- 
ers are commended to the attention 
and respect of the people, and they 
are hkewise maintained by a provi- 
sion of the state. 

The established religion of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as you already 
know, is Episcopacy. The clergy, 
at least in the first of these, have va- 
rious privileges almost peculiar to 
themselves. ‘Chey cannot be com. 
pelled to serve on a jury, nor to ap- 
pear at a court leet or view of frank- 
pledge: but if a layman is summoned 
on a jury, and before the trial takes 
erders, he must notwithstanding ap- 
pear and be sworn. Neither cana 
clergyman be chosen to any tempo- 
ral office, as bailiff, constable, or the 
hike. During his attendance on di- 
vine service he is privileged from 
arrests incivil suits. In cases also of 
felony, a clerk in orders has the be- 
nefit of clergy without being brand- 
ed in the band, and may likewice 
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have it more than once. But a. 
they have their privileges, so also 
theyhave their disabtiities, on account 
of their spritual avocations. Clery. 
gymen are mcapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons ; they are not in 
general allowed to take any lands o: 
tenements to farm, under penalty 
a month, and total avoidance o! 
the lease ; nor can thev engage in a- 
ny kind of trade under forfeiture o: 
the treble value. 

In the constitution of the episco. 
pal polity, we meet with various or- 
ders of elergy. The highest of these 
is the Archbishop. In England 
there are only two Archbishopricks, 
Canterbury, and York; in Ireland 
there are four, Armagh, Dublin, Ca- 
shel, and ‘Tuam. 

An Archbishop is the chief of the 
clergy in a whole province, and has 
the inspection of the other dig- 
nitaries, as well as of the inferior 
clergy, and the power of depriving 
them of their office. ‘Phe Archbi- 
shop has also his own diocese, 
which he exercises episcopal jurisdic- 
tion as in his province he exercises 
archiepiscopal. As Archbishop, he, 
on receiving the King’s writ, calls 
the clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation, but without that he 
cannot assemble them. To him all 
appeals are made from the inferior 
jurisdictions within his province ; ane 
as an appeal lies from the bishops 10 
person to him in person, $0 also it 
lies from the consistory courts © 
each diocese to nis archiepiscop2! 
court. During the vacancy ot any 
see in his province, he 2s guardian 
its spiritualitics, and he executes 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction it. 
is entitled to t to all the 


eyastice: 
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sjastical livings, im the disposal of ins 
vishops, if not filled within six 
nonths ; and when he consecrates 
one to a bishoprick, it as usual tor 
the new diocesan to grant him the 
sower of the presentation 
which nay fall to his disposal. It 
s likewise the privilege of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to crown 
var Kings and Queens, and he has 
he power of grauting dispensations 
“any case not contiary to the oa- 
ered writings, as special licences to 
Qarry at any place or time, to hold 
‘wo hvings ; and hkewise the power 
contering degrees im prejudice of 
the universities, and such like. Tle 
takes place of every person in the 
kingdom, the royal family excepted. 
The Archbishop of York has the 


jurisdiction of all criminal proceed- 


ings, and the power of a Palatine in 
the county of Northumberland. Next 
tu the royal tamily he is the third 
person in the kingdom. 

The provinces of the Archbishops 
vary in size. Canterbury includes 
the 21 southern bishopricks ; York, 
the four northern, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Soder and Man. Ia 
Ireland, [ suppose the Archbishop- 
rick of Armagh includes the bishop- 
icks of Ulster, Dublin those of 
Lemster, Cashel those of Munster, 
and ‘luam those of Connaught, but 
this am not altogether cer- 
tain. 

In England, I believe there has 
been archiepiscopal visitation 
ince the time of Laud ; but in Ire- 
cand the Archbishops regularly visit 
‘heir provinces every three years 
the Bishops throughout the pro- 
vince are inhibited for about a month 
before the time, and the inhibition is 
senerally relaxed after the visitation 
of each diocese. Vhe Archbishop 


at the time is invested with all the 
canonical powers of the visiting Bi- 
chop. If he discovers any thing a- 
miss, he may represent it to the Bi- 


hop. Should the 


own 


Bishop’: 


33g 


house be telapid idatec hie can co mpcl 
him to Visiting 15) bo 
oreat Arch bishop. 
bic receives the PYORIES 4 he continucs 


repair He 
burs des to the 


as he choores 3t every ie 
SUGp houses he visits only at one 
place im a diocese, the clergy commg 
trom considerable distances, to attend 
Visitations. 

‘Phe power of an Archbishop, aud 
of a Bishop, in ther own diocese, is 
likewise veiy extensive, con- 
and bin ying pi. CCS, 
they alone can administer contirma- 
tion to children, or grant ordination; 
they istitute and grant induction to 
ail eeclesiastical lives within their 
diocese. But their business consists 
principally in inspecting the manners 
of the people and clergy, and punish - 
ing them by ecclesiastical censures, 
lor this purpose, they have several 
courts under them, and may visit at 
pleasure every part of their diocese. 
fu Leneland the y are bound to do it 
at least every three years, and in Tre- 
they do it annually. In Eng- 
land their chancellors are appointed 
to hold their courts for them, and to 
assist them in matters of ecclesiasti- 
cal law. ‘Vhey have hkewise the 
power of probation of wails, the ad- 
ministration of the goods of those 
who die intestate, the care of perish- 
able goods and such lke. All the 
English diocesans, except the Bishop 
of Soder and M: an, are Peers, and sit 
in the House of Lords. They take 
place of all temporal! Barons. The 
Irish diocesans may sit in the House 
of Peers by election. At present 
there are four of them: viz. the Arch- 
wishop ot ‘Tuam, the Bishops of 
Cioyne, of Cork, and of Kilaloe. 

‘The Bishopricks of Fiangland are 
in number twenty-five : namely, Ro- 
chester, London, Chichester, Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath aud 
Wells, Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, 

ly, Peterborough, Litch- 
field and Coventry, Worcester, Here. 
Landa, St David's, Banger 
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ot Asaph’s, Chester, Lincoln, Dur- 

Mans, Wb oodei and Man. 

AH are « prutecn 


ly, Londonderry, Raphoe, Down, 
Wromore, Clogher, 
more, Meath, Elphin, Kildare, 
Ciontert, Kilaloe, Limerick, Water- 
tord, Cork, Cloyne, Leighlen, and 
Ossory. 

Next to these digantaries come the 

dean and prebends, who form the 
Bishop’s council, to assist him with 
their advice in religtous matters, and 
also in che temporal concerns of his 
sce. When the rest of the clergy 
were settled in the several parishes of 
each diocese, these were reserved for 
the celebrat iou of divine service 1n the 
Bishop's own cathedral; and the chief 
of them, who presided over the rest, 
obtained the name of Dean, being 
probably at first appointed to over- 
ce canons, or prebends. In 
Mugland there are 26 dcaneries, and 
544 canonrics. Lhe number of e1- 
ther in Treland | do not know. 

fo England, an archdeacon has an 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction immediately 
subordinate to the Bishop, either 
throughout the whole of the diocese, 
or in a particular part of it. Their 
authority was orginally derived from 
the Bishop, but is now independent 
and distinct from his. They visit the 
clergy, they have a court for the pu- 
nishment of offenders, and for hearing 
all other causes of ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance. ‘hese visitations they make 
twice in every three years; butin [re- 
hand, an archdeacon as such never vi- 

ats. In England there are about 60 

So much for the dignitaries of the 
We come now among the 
clergy. hese are rectors, 
ts, and cutates. ‘The distinc. 
tion between them is shortly this: 
a rector has, for the most part, the 
rignt to af the ecclesiastical dues in 
bis parish; a vicar has generally an 
appropriator over him entitled to the 
the profits. He has a 


Vicd 


yest part of 
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standing salary, thouch in some ple. 
ces the vicarayes have been co: sider 
ably augmented by a large shore of 
the great tithes. curate the 
lowest degree in the enureh, beme 
an officiating temporary 
stead of the proper tucumbent ; tho? 
there are likewise what are celled per. 
petual curacies, where all the tithes 
are appropriated, and no vicarave ene 
dowed, but instead of it the perpe. 
tual curate 1s appointed by the ap. 
propriator, In England there are 
rectories, 3687 vicarages, aud 
between 2 and 3002 curacies, 
Besides these, there are certain in- 
ferior officers, who assist the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction where 1t1s deticient 
in power. Churehwardens are the 
guardians of the church, and the re- 
presentatives of the body of the pa. 
rish, They have property im 
goods and chattels, and may biing 


parish. “Their office 1s also to reparr 
the church and make laws for chat 
purpose. They are jomed with the 
overseers In the care and maintenance 
of the poor. Phere are also a 
tude of other petty parochial powers 
committed to their charge. Here f 
may also mention the parish class 
and sextons, whose vilives every one 
knows. ‘The parish clerk was for- 
merly often in holy orcers, and some 
are so to this day. ‘These cilfer nt 
classes receive their offices 1 vat 
ous ways. in Eneland, an Archbi- 
shop aud Bishop is elected by the 
chapter of his cathedral church, by 
virtue of a licence trom the crowns 
which must always be accompanied 
with a letter missive from the King, 
containing the name of the person 
whom he wishes them to choose. In 
Ireland the prelates are now app' ite 
ed by royal patent. ‘This nomina 
tion, if it be of a Bishop, must o¢ 
signified by the King’s letters patent 
to the Archbishop of the provinces 
and if it be of an Archbishop to ano- 
ther Archbishop and two Bishepss °F 


actions for them tor the fe of tine 
‘ 
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to four Bishops, requiring them to 
confirm, luvest, and consecrate the 
person elected, which they are bowud 
to pefform under certain penalties. 
eh this he must sue to the King 
or hist temporalitics. &e. at least this 
is the way in the Koglish establish- 
ment. 

Alf ancient deans are elected in the 
same wav as Bishops 3; but in those 
chapters that were founded by Hen- 
ry VIIT. out of the spoils of the mo- 
nasteries the deanery is donative, and 
the mstallation merely by the King’s 
letters patent. ‘The canons ave some- 
times appointed by the King, some- 
times by the Bishop, and sometimes 
elected by each other. Archdeacons 
are sually appointed by the Dishop. 

As to the method of becoming: a 
rector or a vicar, yeu know that he 
mist previously be ordained to dea- 
con’s orders, before which he must be 
at least 23 years of age; that he 
must likewise have received priest’s 
orders, and by this means havea right 
to administer the holy communion, 
before which he must be full 24 yous 
of age. Itis next requisite that he 
he presented by a patron to a living 
though the Bishop refuse bia 
Consent, on account of heresy, im- 
morality, or ignorance, his bein 
bastard, or excommunicated, an out- 
law, under age, or an alien; in ei- 
ther of which caces the affair is re- 
ferred to a hicher decision, if the 
patron chooses. In Lreland, as the 
benetices are generally good, it ha 
likewise been long the practice of the 
Bishops, and a fee years avo was 
their formal ayreement, not to ordain 
aay but graduates of the three Unr- 
versitics, Cambridge, Oxford, ox 
Dublin. Bat shou Td t the Bishop a 
mit the presentation, he Po to 
Institution, which is a kind of inves- 
titure with the spirztual part of the 
benctice ; the care of the ¢ouls of 
the parish being, by this act, com- 
mitted to he last act 1s called 


him with the gemporalities of the be- 
nefice. It as done by a mandate 
fromthe Pashop to the archdeacon, 
who usually issues out another pre- 
cept, to other clergymen, to perform 
him. It is done by @iving the 
clerk corporal possession ot the 
church, as by holding the rin+ of 
the coor, tollin y the bell, orthe like. 
When a persen is thus ordamed, pre- 
sented, instituted, and mductcd, he 
becomes the parson of the parish. 

Here To may remark, in general, 
that if a dean, prebend, rector, or o- 
ther spiritual person, 1s made a fe 
shop, all the preferments of which 
he was before possessed become void. 
"There is however a method, by the 
favour of the crawn, of 
them likewise, or of having them com.- 
mitted to his care till a 
tor is provided, which may be eve 
temporary fer one, or two, cr tirec 
years, or it may be perpetual. He 
may also receive Livings im this way, 
and to him neither institution nor in 
duction is necessary. Itis even not un- 
common for a rich deanery to be add- 
ed to a poor bishoprick. The inte 
rior clergy have, likewise, often more 
than one benclice: one they fill 
themselves, and 1a the other they put 
a curate, and allew him a small sa- 
lary. 

‘Che following is a brief view or 
the powers’ of presentation in Eng- 


still holdiae 


proper 


land. About 1009 livings are inthe 
gift of the crown; upwards of 1600 


pl: ices of chureh preterment, of one 
kind or another, are in the gift of the 
Bis hops: more than ©6950 are in the 
presentation ct the two universities ; 
about are in the ot tbe se- 
veral cathedrals and other clerical in- 
stitutions about are in the no- 
mination of the nobthty and pentry, 
whether men, women, or chidren ¢ 
and there are about 59 or 6040 v hich 
the people have somewhat of ther 
own choice. 

This power of presentation we find 


Induction, which cousists ini vesting greatly abused tn innumerable in- 
‘ rs stances. 
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stances. Sometimes an office is obtain 
ed by money, sometimes by mere in- 
terest, and sometimes by che meanest 
flattery. Sometimes tou a man who 
has a living in his patronage, edu 
cates his son for the church, becatise 
he thinks him fit for nothing else, or 
because it is supposed more honour- 
able than other professions. 

Phe revenues of the church of Ene. 
fand amount to about 41,322,009 
annually Of this the Bishops have 
2,000, or, according to others, 
aud £140,000 go to 
the deaneries and chapters. ‘lhe re- 
mains £.+,108,000 Is divided a- 
mong the other clergy, which at an 
avcrage would be somewhat more 
than £.100 a-piece, but more than 
one half of them have iess than £.50 
a-vear: and one-third are even under 
#.203 many not having one half of 
that sum. fheincome of the Trish 
bishopricks ts a-year. 

Among the clergy you nnd every 
divcrsitv, and every shade of charac- 
ter. Some learned, others ignorant ; 
some eminently pious, others without 
even the form ot religions some di- 
ligent in the discharge of their of- 
fice, others attend to nothing but 
2musement some Calvinists, others 
Arominians; some Avians, and some 
Secinians. But the number of pious, 
diligent, faithful, and evangelical 
preachers, has, of late years, been 
considerably on the increase m the 
English establishment. 

With respect to the religious esta 
blishinent of England and Ireland, 
§ shall onty further add, that in the 
first of these, there are said to be 
18,000 clergymen, of one class or a- 
nother. I suppose the people may 
form about three fitths of the whole 
population. fi Ireland, the number 
seems still smaller. in the province 
of Munster, ouly one-third of the 
inhabitants are supposed to belong to 
the establishment, and in the other 
thiee provinces the number is much 
smaller, for the catholics alone are 
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supposed to be as four to one of ¢)s 
protestant faith. 

Let me now turn to the rehioiou: 
establishment a this country, it, 
as you know, is the Presbytaia 
form of church government 3 t! 
naiure of which L shail endeavou 
to delineate, chiefly from Principe! 
late publication. 

When a student has gone through 
a full course of philosophy in one of 
Our universities, and has afterwares 
prosecuted the study of divinity to 
the time preserbed, which as at 
least four years, he may be proposed 
toa presbytery to be taken on trials. 
The presbytery cannet however 
ceed to this, without the consent of 
a superior cout, known by the name 
of the Synod; by which means, uf 


‘a report, untavourable to the charac 


ter of the candidate, hes arisen i 
any of the presbyterics of which the 
synod 1s composed, his triais camrt 
proceed til the matter be enquired 
wto 

‘he presbytery being satisfied ot 
the candidate’s qualifications, aud he 
having testihed his attachment to the 
principles of the church, proceed to 
license htm to preach the gospel, bet 
not to dispense the sacraments. if 
general, a probationer, as he ts call- 
ed, unless he be engaged to assist & 
clergyman disabled by age, or sick 
Ness, remains without any reguia: 
employ.nent or fixed charge, vatil he 
receive a presentation to a chures. 
He then undergoes a second trial be- 
fore the presbytery to whom the pre- 
sentation is addressed, and ui they 
find that he is not possessed of the 
requisite qualifications, the presenta 
tion must fall, Should the patron 
not present one within the space 0: 
six months after the commencement 
of the vacancy, the presbytery 4' 
empowered to take the necessary 
steps for supplying the parish with @ 
ninister. 

Before, however, a presbytery t? 
whom a presentation 18 addressed, 


takes 


= 
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cakes the probationer on trials, they 
appeimt him to preach in the parish 
church, and they themselves assem- 
ble there upon a day, of which no- 
tice had been given at least ten Gays 
betore, < ne after a sermon by one © 
their they inform the pe 
that a iii ntation in the prebation- 
ex's favour has been given, anc 
them to subscribe a paper named a 
call quviting him to be ther pastor, 
ud promising him subjection m= the 
Lord: and from this proceeds 
one of the legal steps in a settlement, 
the sentence of the presbytery sus 
taining the call: but they may sus- 
tain it, however small the number of 
bseribers. The people have also 
anght to appear betore the pres- 
byterv, as his accusers, any time be- 
fore his ordination, and with = this 
view, public notice of it 18 given, at 
least ten dave before it takes place. 
[tf no bar has arisen, the presbytery, 
on a day appointed, proceed to com- 
plete the settlement of the presenter. 
Aiter a sermon, one of their num. 
ber proposes to him the ques- 
tions appointed by the toth act of 
the General Assembly 1711, to 
be put to ministers at their or- 
dination, and having received his 
assent to them, procecds to invest 
lim with the fall character of a 
minister of the gospel, by prayer anJ 
mmvosition of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. He then, in name of the pres- 
bytery admits the person thus ordain» 
ed, to be minister of the vacant pa- 
rish, which gives him a legal title to 
the em duments provided by law for 
the person who offtciates there. “This 
connection renders him incapable of 
halding any other charge that hes 
cure of souls, and during his hte it 
can be dissolved only by the act of 
the chur b, either accepting his re- 
signation, or deposing him trom the 
office of a minister, or translating him 
to a different charge. 
Tf the person presented had been 


formerly ordained, 
tert fo repeat the act of Grdination : 
but he as required by the presbytery, 
in face of the congregation, to repeat 
lis assent to the formula put to him 
at his ordination, and he is then ad- 
mitted muster of the par.sh. 

So much tor the admission of a mi- 
nister into the church ot Scotland. 
Let us now attend to her judicato- 
rics. Of these the lowest is the kirk- 
sesston, Which ts omposed ofthe 
ster of is officially mo 
derator, and of lay elders. New clder:s 
are chosen by the voice of the sesston. 
their election has been agreed 
upon, their names are read fica the 
pulpit, and a time, at the distance of 
not less than ten days 18 appointed 
for their ordination. If no mem- 
ber offer any objection, or if the 
session find the objections frivolous 
or unsupported, the minister proceeds, 
in faceof the congregation, attcr recel- 
ving their assent to the contession of 
faith, to ordain the mew elders; hat 
is, to setthem apart to their office 
by prayer, zccompanied with an 
exhortation to them, and an ad- 
dress to the people. ‘The session 
is legally convened when summoned 


by the minister from the pulpit, or 


by personal citation to the members, 
But it cannot exerise any judictal 
authority, unless the minister of the 
parish, or some other minister acting 
either in his name or by the ap- 
pointment of the presbytery, consti- 
tute the meeting by prayer, and pre- 
side during its dehberations. — In 
Scotland tere are 890 parishes, $0 


that J Suppo there will be the same 
number of ki Sessions. 


Nest to this church-court comes 
the Pres bytery: 
the ministers of all the parisiies with- 
in the bounds of a cestain district, 
of the protes sors of CIVIMLY, if they 
be ministers, in any university within 
these bounds, and of representatives 
from the different kirk- sessions. “The 

number 
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number of parishes which may com. 
pose a presbyterv 15 indefinite. In 
some of the populous districts of 
Scoiland there are thirty ministers in 
ytery ; while in some remote 
where a few parishes cover 
2 district, there are not 
rnore than four. At present there 
seventy-cight presbyterics in the 
ehurch of Scotland. A moderator, 
who must be a minister, is chosen 
twice a-year, 


Three or more pre 


presbyteries, as the 


maiter happens to be reculated, 
compose a proving ial synod. ‘There 
at present fifteen the church 
of Scotland, most of which meet 
twice in the year. Every minister, 


presbytery from to 


2 to 45 3 I 
38 to 24 4 2 
24 to jo 5 2 
39 and upwards 6 3 


The sixty-six royal boroughs of 


Scotland are represented in the Ge- 
neral Assembly by ruling elders ; 


Edinburgh sending two, ‘and every 
and each of the 

Scotland 1s re- 
presented by one of its members ; so 
that, according to this proportion of 


other burgh one ; 
five Universities in 


representation, the General Assembly 
at present consists of the 
members: 


2020 Ministers representing Pres- 


byterics. 


Sg Elders representing Presby- 


teries, 


67 Elders representing Royal 


5 Ministe rsor Elde 
ting Universities. 
Total. 
‘\here are 
many as three hundred present. 


In this assembly there likewise sits 


Lord Hheh Comaiesioner, 


425 NO power over its devisions. 


following 


5 represen. 


however, seldom so 


as re- 


presentative Of the Sovercign, but he 
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of all the presbyteries within the 
bounds of the synod, is a member os 
that court, and the same elder who 
had last represented the kirk-se: ton 
in the vytery is its re prese Ntaiive 
in the sy nod, Nete ourin 
nods correspond with each other, by 
) mintster and one elder, 
who are entitled to sit as members. 
The highest ecclesiastical court 
is the General Assembly. ex- 
tent of Scotland re ; 
mil as we 
by re pre sentats ms and the proportion 
which the semeciaanetin of the seve- 
ral presbyterics besrs to the number of 
parishes, was settled mat long after the 
Revolution, tu the following manne 


sending one 


Gitres, that im ot, 


\ 
AS should sit 


Ministers Elders 


12 parishes sends 2 I 


The General Assembly meets an- 
nually at Edinburgh in the month ot 
May, and continues to sit for ten 
days, when it 1s dissolved, first, by 
the Moderator, who appoints the 
time of meeting the following year, 
and then by the Commissioner, wiv, 
in his Majesty’ s name, likewise ap- 

olnts it to meet on the day mention- 
ed by the Moderator. 

But as it may be impossible fora 
court, which sits only once a yeaty 
for ten day S$, to decide al! the + aaa 
tions that are brought betore it; and 
as circumstances may occur in thein- 
terval between General Assemblies 
which eall for the interposition of the 
supreme executive power, the const 

tution of thechurch of Scotland, 1 
completed by the commission of the 
Gene ral A ssembly - acourt, compo 
ed of the Moderator and all the mem- 
bers, with the addition ot one Ww. ho 
is ramed. by the Moderator, whic) 
meets after the Assem bly is diss olved, 
without t the So- 


he re prescatative of 
vereign, and may be considered 33 


| 
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committee of the whole house. 
General Assembly 
sioners, or tein queruin, 


vives power tv 
which as only thirty-ane, of 
twenty-one always to be 
meet withta the 
frst day alter 


aie 
tcis, to assenibiy. 


house th tlie Gissvlu- 


tion OF the cvrssembly, and ailel- 
warcs, On the second Weducsdey of 


third Wednesday of No- 
first Wednesday of March, 
and wh ere 


August, 
voinber, 
when 
tit; and ite Mpowers thet 

Maller 


dud oOltener, 
ally LO cdetermme 


by tiie assemmoly. 
J 


eval 
rred to them 
As the commiss 
court, the commissioners are acco 
able for all thear aclings to the next 
Creneral Assembly, who may 
itv sentences, and tind those who 
Concurred in them censurable, af it 
shall appear they have exceeded their 
powers, 

Among these different judicato- 
rics there is a due subordination to 
each other. When presbyterics, in- 
pronounce decisions wiih 
gard to manses and glebe Sy they act 
inacivil capacity, and their judye- 
ments may be afli: med or reversed by 
the civil court, Lut every 

cal business, that 1s transacted 
any church judicatory, is subject to 
the review ouly of its ecclesiastical 
superiors, and may come before the 
court immediately above it, in four 
cifferent ways :—by right of review, 
by refercuce, by appeal, or by coni- 
piaint. 

In delineating any constitution, it 
1s necessary to explain the manner in 
which the three powers, known by 
tie of the. hud: tal, the Levis. 
lative, and the Executive, are distuibu- 
ted and exercised. 

The Jodicial power of the church 
appears inthe in 
those censures which belong to a 
society. The habitants 

@ palisi are placed under the in- 


iO 38 a 


reverse 


deed, re- 


‘ 


spection «oof kirk session. 
& & the tugiclal pow Wait it 3 


fliction ar removal of 


Tm, Muss 


exercised with regar 

ate, ana No 
court 3s allowed toa imtertere ta the 


oO fice of a 


ster Doing el ler, ares 
Line tcr Od it being 
the moderator of his own 
kirk-seasion, he is not answerable to 
thetr urisdiction lis rmmediate se- 
perturs are the presbytery of whick 
he ms a member. 

ach of these judtcatones is like- 


called oOTree the 


wise octasionally 4) 

laws ot the church, by making sucta 

ict mcntss conformity ty 


the 
tue 


district une 


scnera! 
ces of the 
But it is not ta 


CIFCUIDst 


cer its jurisdiction. 
) wee re iS that reter 

Ww! speak vl thie ke dative pow- 
er: | apply tha itterm to the right of 
concerning 


Importance, which 


standing 

matters of vrueral | 

binding upon all the members 

sof tiie chureh, Phe 

eneral law, 


are 
and jadicatories 
or ot repe alin Fan old lit’, Orlin: ites 


with some individual, who «ene rally 


lays it befure his pres byte ry, « or sy- 
nod, that, if they proper, at 
may be sent to the General i 
bly, as their overture, The Assem- 
bly may dismiss the overture 1 they 


may ndopt it as it was 


it 
my alte rath 


sent, or mav Introduce 
juto at. = Tf is not dismissed, it ts 


transmitted bythe Assemb tothe se- 


veral pre sbyteries for them considera. 
tion, with an injunction to send up 
their wpimion to the next assembly, 
who pass it mto a standing: law, 
if not less than to ry | eshyteries ap- 


mode oi 
tardines 
imiuiediate 


it. But as “thi 


prove of 
procedure produces great 
in the lations when the 
enactment of a new liw appeared es 
utial, the Assembly has exercised 


ty 
‘ 


the pow couverting the over- 
ture an interim act, and tll 
meeting OF next Ass mbly sueh tem- 


porary enactinents are completely 


hig 


CE 


| 

i” 
| i, 

| 

if 

ll 

14 

% i 

EE 

W 

i. 

Bw 

Ale 


The executive powers committud 
to the interior judicatories are ¢xer- 
cised by all of them in the ordinary 
discharge of their ofice, In the tr- 
al of candidates for the minustry, 
presbytertes are in a special manner 
the executive officers of the church. 
In the «xercise of its power, the -As- 
rembly often Issues peremptory man- 
dates, summonmy individuals and 
courts to appear at its bar. 
ft ikewise sends precise orders to 
particular judicatorius, directing, as- 
OF restrammg them in their 
Operations, 

We shail now, my dear friend, at- 
tend to the provision made for the 
Church of Scotland. 

Asa Society it receives annually 
from the Exchequer of Scotland, the 
sum of sock. originally granted by 
ULL. out of which ave paid 
the salaries of the procurator and 
agent of the Church; the salaries of 
the two clerks and inferior officers of 
Geveral Assembly, the expenge 
of processes. &c. It likewise receives 
anuvally tgccl.to defray the expences 
of the Lerd high commissioner. 
"Phe emoluments annexed to the of- 
fees of bis Majesty’s chaplains for 
Scottand, and the deansof the Cha- 
pel Rovai, are Likewise always con- 
ferred on some of her ministers. 

There is likewise a legal provision 
for the erection and preparation of 
places of worship Neither the size 
f the fabric, nor the moncy to be 


laid out buildin airing 
he out im bunciog of reparring It, 


are left to the caprice of individuals, 
without legal redress. If the land- 
bholdcrs, and the other inhabitants of 
i parish, cannot agree, the courts of 
law cetermire the measures of accom- 
mocation which the circumstances of 
the parish require, the distribution of 
toticcommedation, andthe allotment 
Of tuc expence amongst the different 
ordcrs of the inhabitants. 

Lhe stipends of the ministers are 


cvtived from a legal fund, called 


Survey ftho British Empire in Europe, 


teinds, which are paid by the land. 
holders of the parish, 
tbe Court of Session are ale 
thorised to grant an 
stipends 


ut 
It the temds ot a parisle 
are exhausted, its power yf necessity 
fails, aod unfortunately there are 
above fifty parishes in tis situation. 
But so long as there is a legal fund, 
the Court ot Session may give those 
successive augmentations, by which 
the stipends of the ministers are pres 
served m1 the same relative situation 
as. when presbytery was settled at 
the revolution. 

Besides.a stipend, the law of Scot- 
land likewise provides the minister of 
every country parish with a dwelling. 
house called a Manse: witha gardens 
with a glebe of not less than four a 
cres of arable land, not far from the 
manse 3 with grass, over and above 
the glebe, for cne horse and two 
cows: and wich the out-houses ne- 
cessary for the management of his 
small farm. AH applications con- 
cerning manses and glebes are made, 
In the first instance, to the presbytery 
of the bounds, and their scutence, une 
less brought by a bill of suspension 
before the Court of Session, is bind- 
ing upon all cenceraed. 

In Scotland, I may heve remark, 
the stipends of the clergy are much 
more wisely proportioned than erthee 
in England or Ireland... None have 
so large incomes as their dignitaries, 
nor so low as many of their vicars 
and curates. ‘Ihe lowest may 
haps be 60 or 7ol. a year, the high. 
est four or five hundred sterlings 
though, by the frequent dependance 
of the stipends on the price of corn, 
they necessarily vary from year to 
year, la 175 § the whole revenue of 


the Church of Scotland amounted to 
68,14]. ts. but now it must be 
much more. ‘he elders, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, have no salary al- 
lowed them. ; 
In Scotland, it 1s understood tua! 
the same fund ont of which stipends 


Bocks 


Hid, 


published in Li 


subject to the burden of 
tidemuitying the minister for the e- 
Jenents used in eelebrating the Lord 
Sapp for the extraord mary 
sexpences to which he is h- 
on that occasion. Phe dona 
tions of pious persons have, however, 
1 some parishes, allocateda particular 
siun for this purpose 
Bat the law hainanely extends its 
tion beyond the hte of a minis- 
ry by givmg to his family, what in 
ann. he had 
sth of May, he was 
entithd in his own right to the half 
of the crop then supposed to be 
; and his widow, children, 
or executors, are entitled to the 
other half If he had survived 
~2gth September, he was entitled, 
his own rieht, 


ard 
Mest! 


able 


our law is called the 
survived the 


SOW] 


to the whele of the 
crop then supposed to be reaped ; 
wid his widow, children, or execu- 
tors, entitled in right of the 
“inn, to the half of the next ‘crop. 
‘he half year’s stipend that becomes 
due — the steps for the induction 
fa new minister are going forward, 


are 


rea 


f their deepest sMictioa to 
ai nily ot his predecessor. 

This humane provision of the la AW, 
has been followed out by that wise 
and saiutary scheme called the Wi- 
dow’s luad, which first received the 


» 


in October 1804. 


sanction of Parliament in thie 
744, which has been tmproved and 
extended by the authority of two 
subsequent acts of Parhament, and 
which nas now realized a capital tha 
its future stabi! 
sclieme, every munisierot Lic 
of Scotland, and every mba 
her Universities, 1s made subtect 
one of the following rates annually 
21, 12s. 6d. or 31. 18s. gd. or jh. 5s. 0% 
Ol. ris. 3d. and bis widow isentickd to 
an annuity correspondiuie to the rate 
which he had chosen bis 
dren, fhe left no widow, are eatitied 


8.57 


Yeat 


chit! 
toa sum equi alto ten years ol the ane 
nity which would have been pave- 
ble to his 

In the Church ef Scotland, there 
are, suppose, tne ining Chi: ot 
Lase, usuall about a 
gymen. As tothen character, whens 
we said of the chtgy in ow 
countries, 15 likewise apphicabie 
those of Scotland, though ne doubt 
the number of characters 
with us is proportionably much 
greater™ 

li mv next, I shail teke a similir 
view cf the various classe 
ers, meanwhile 1 remain, 

My dear Friend, 
Yours, &c. 

Ldinburoh, Nev. 14. WB. 
(Lo be concluded in our next.) 


and cha 
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Lo 
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Boous and Pampnrers published in Lonnon in October 1894. 


AC OMPLE EE 
‘lading 
wo alld 
rineiple 


teutture. 
. system of Agriculture, 
al the modern Improve- 
yiscovertes: in which the 
ot Chemistry are appuec in 
nation of the Nature and Coin 
ition of Soil and Manures ; 
ose of other Sc 
mins, 


1 
an 

, mm the breed. 
and tattenang of.ive stock. 
“‘bhe Whole intended to combine and 
explain completely the Principles and 
Piactuce of modern Husbandry, by 


* Hill’s Theological Institutes. 
Vol. Gisborne’s 


io W ¢al th et Nations, Vo! 


f 


Blackst 
Duties ot Men, 


M.D. of 
hearty 
presenting Implements 
Cultivati Grasses, Sheep, 
&c. 2 larve volumes, gto. 
e Principles and 
ture matically 
trated with Plates, 2 is, 


(ide 


R. W. Dickson, 
Viustrated wath 
Vings, rej 


re 


eyvete 
boa! 
ert 


ide 


Memoirs of the Gi 
‘eld. B.A 


! 


for Re 


ne’s Commentarv on the 
2. Simpsons J! 


3 if 

i 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

4 
i 
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‘| 

| 

new 


~ 
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with Notes; 
‘Lime of his 


new Edition, 
Contmuation to ihe 
Peath, by the poses Jo which 1s 
subjomea an Appenaix of Original 
Leiters and Papers, 2 large volumes, 
Svo. il. 4s. 
of Charact 


OF 15024, 


(Vv be in ad hew Vo- 
H Siemo YS ot cist: ished 
Co temporaries; with staking Like- 


rehbishep of York, 


i 
or 
(ide 


be 
The Heathery; or, a “poy ee of 
the Cenus Erica; by Fh. Andrews. 


“umber 1. (Lo be continued Month- 

Ly ) 35. 

Drama, 

upon the Merits of young 
Roscws, by J. far with his 
Portrait. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenne Pieces designed for the Instruc- 
tion and Lntertaimmert of the Youth 
ot both Sexes. To 1s pretixed, 

an kssay on the ot 
pointing out Be ches of 
Knowlecee most userul | 

sent State of Socie tv, and 
ting Pabications under each Pran 
of Knowledge conducive to inental 
Improvement by Joon i.vans, AWM. 
boards. 35. ‘a. 

Enghsh Spelling - Book; with 
Readine Lessons calculated ad- 


Strictures 


5 


vance er Learners by natural and 
easy Gradatinne, and to teach Ortho- 

granhv and Pronunciation re 


ov Lindley Murray, ts. 6d. b: und. 

A First Book tor € ialaen, by Lin 
Murrav, od. 

‘The Juvenile Bible 5 being a briet Con 
cordance ot the Holy Seriptures in 
Verse: containing 2 Sumraury of ail 
the Chapte ot the Ou) 
mid New ‘Pestaments, aiphabeticaily 
arranged, and adapted to the cum- 
prehension and retention of young 


279 Tile 
aS adh Lise 


Readerss. 
Finance. 

The Taxes of Great Britain; what tuey 
pis Chaz ge ot lana gemeil 
r the Year ending the. 
Is. 

Histor 

Modern London; being the History 
and present State of the British Me- 
tropolis, lustrated with sixty 


cth ot 


E 


Bioks, Se. published in Londin in October 


and a 


Mea ad, 

An Inquiry into the Oxy. 
genain the Cure ot Syphils; with 
SETVAaTIONS ON its im var 
ous by Charles ‘Jatt, Su 
geoh, &c. as. 

proving Vaceiolation, of 
Cow-pox tnoculation, to be per- 
Manent Security against Smal! 
with Facts and Remarks, by 
Tfill, Surgeon, Portsea, and of the 
Roval Navy, is. od. 

Dractical Observations eonce raing Sea. 
Bathing 3 with Remarks on the Use 
of the \Warm Baths; by A. PL. Bu 
an, M.D. crown O. boards, 

The Anatomy et the Human Body 
(Vol. \ ai) with an Appendix; by 
Charlies Bell, Surceon, 

The Wort Dr john To 
= is prefixed, a Biographical Ac- 

mint of the Author; by illiaim 
Culle Wn, Ni, 1), 3 vols, Syo. rl, 
1S. boards. 

Thie popular Compendium of Anatomy; 
or a concise Description of the Hu. 
man Body, with the Physiological, or 

Natural y of the various Ac. 
tions and Functions of its Organs and 

Parts. Containing also, an Article 

on suspended Animation: and 

proper Means to be used for the Re. 
covery of drowned Persons; by Wil 

liam Burke, Surgeon, 12mo. 65, 

boards. 


WOards, 


The new Military Finance contain 
ing the history ot the Pay and aiiow- 
ances s of the British Anny ; 3 by Na- 
thanic! Hood, Lieutcnant in the Ar- 


4c 


mv. 
NICS, 

Partition, 

hbow 


Plunder and 
on the continental Neig 
Vrance, explaiied to the British Pi 
lic, 

The Lotercepted Letters on Board the 
Admirel Aplin East-Ind.aman, 
tured by the French; and puoi 
cd by t the French Government 10 
Moniteur. In Engush, 28. 
French and Eaglish, 35. 6d 

‘Ti.cuglits on the Propriety 0 
a pecuniary remuneration ‘to 
West-India Dock Directors, 1S 

Oppression deemed Injustice 

vards some Individuals 5 

in the late Treatment of J 


+ 


to 


t grantih. 


ihe 


yetratcd 


a} in Kin 


| the \ 
SC. 2:08. Ga, 
| 
| 
i 
| 
1B 
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Bovks, &8e. published in London in October 1804. 


under a Commission of Bankruptcy, 


A full Rey — the Speeches of Sir 
Francis at the late Kiection, 
and at the an! Anchor; of 
which imperfect Sketches have been 
given in Newspapers. 25. 6d. 


Nava, 

The British Trident; or, Register of 
Naval Actions; by Arcinbald Da- 
num, late of the Roval Navy. Nui. 
ber I, (fo be continued Weckly.) 
éd. 

Novels. 

Rosas or, the Child of the Abbey 5 by 

Sophia Woodiall, 4 boards: 


Th , Nine- ty vy Mrs Mei- 
chi, 3 vols. 12s. sewed, 
The capture ot Va alance, 2 vols. Crown 


SVO. IOS. 
“he India Vi ovage, 2 vols. r2mo. 8s. 
‘he Witcherics of Craig Isat; by l're- 
derick Williams, 2 ‘vols. 120. 83. 
sewed, 

Can we doubt it? or, the History of two 
Famiies of Norwich; written 
French, and translated by Mrs Gooch, 
3 Vols. ros. 6d. boards, 


Poetry. 

The Poetical Recister and Repository 
of Fugitive Poetry for 18033; being 
the third Volume ef the Serics, os. 
boards. 

An Essay on Men written upon prin-— 
ciples ene to those of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. With Notes, by W. 
Churchy, small $vo. 45. 


Foi tical, 
“tween a Gentleman 


tinction 


Corresrondence b 
in Berlin and a Person of Dis 
in London; comprising Remarks on 

‘tical Occurrences from Au- 
1503 to June 1804, SVO. 63 


ink jew of Physical and Moral 
Means might be snecessfully 
emploved by Great Britain, with, or 
without, the Aud of other Nations, 
against the common Enemy of Peace; 
including a Plan of Defence. With 
Observations ov Necessity of a 
new Orcanization of Germany, and 
on the injurious Consequenc ce ot to- 
lerating the Neutrality of Spain and 
Portugal. 


tne 
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Theology. 

A Sermon, preached before the Bucks 
Volunteers, on the Sth of Augwost, 
Sq, by the Rev. John Compeon, 
1s. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in He. 
brew. Corrected from the Vergion 
published by Dr Hunter, Nu- 
remburgh, 1600, and by Dr Robin- 
son, at London, 16615 now repub- 
lish d, with many nients 
by Rachard Caddick, M.A. 12mo. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with practic il 
Rule 8, particularly adapted to By th- 
ner’s Lyra propbetica 3 with complete 
Paradigms of the Verbs, snd an En- 
graving of the Hebrew: ‘Alphal bet, re- 
Vis and corrected by Reve J. 
Yeates, All Souls Colles Oxford. 
SVO. 28. vr 

Vol. Ii. of the Rev. Matt. Henrv’s Ex 
position of the Bible, royal gto. (to 
be completed in five Volumes) al. és. 
beards, 

Rev. James Wood’s new Dictionary of 
the Holy Bible, compiled from 
let, Brown, &c. with many Plates 
and Maps, in 2 large Volumes, - vo. 
18s. boards. 

A full and c ompicte Analysis of Dr i 
ley’s Natural The ology 
ces of the Existence and Attribut 
ot the Deity 5 collected foot the Ad. 
pearances of ! By jeremiah 
Joyce, 3s. 

Voyages and Travels, 

A general History of modern and con. 
temporary Vovages and Travels, in. 
tended to exhibit a faithful View of 
the Publications of distinguished mu- 
detn Voyagers and Travellers as soon 
as they appear, whether in our gwh 
or any other Language. Elegant- 
‘inted in 8vo. smbellished with 
Engravings. Number I. (To be 
continued monthly.) 6d. 


Nature. 


or ts ondon with the principal Places of 
mples of all the Cal- 
culations which may be required ma 
Counting-house, with respect to Ex. 
changes and Arbitration of Exchan. 
ges; and Operations performed by 
Merchants to find out what Price 
ony Quantity of Bullion and Dollars 
or Guods stand in when imported in- 
to or exported out of Great Britain ; 


Europe, and Exa 


3 
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also the Division and Sub-division of 
all foreign Weights, and of the Mea- 
sure of Corn, Wine, Brandy, Oi}, 
Cloth, &c. compared with the Enc- 
lish Standard. ‘The whole done from 

Business, by C. Dubost, Svo, 
qs. boards. 

Les Promenades de Victorine; ou, la 
Morale de l’Enfance, par Mad. Le 
Noir, 12mo, 38 6d, 

Victorina’s Excursions, 12mo. 

Alwin and Theodore; or, ‘Vales for the 
Perusal of Children, translated from 
the German, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Books Imported, 

Nemnich’s Comptoir Lexicon, in 9 
Sprachen, $vo. 1). 5s. 

Warren-Lexicon, in 12 Sprach- 


en, 3 vols. Svo. al. 6s. 

Roding’s Worterbuch der Marine, 4 
Vuis. gto. 

German and English Dictionary, by 
Ebers, 5 vois. Svo. 43. 


German and English Pocket-Dictiona- 
TV, os. 

"Farit, or Book of Rates, of the Russian 
Emptre, in Russian, Dutch, and Eng- 
SSe 

Dictionnaire de Geographie Commer- 
cante, contenant tout ce qui est ne- 
cessaire ct uttle au Negociant, par 
J. Peuchet, 5 vols. gto. sl. $s. 

Lettres Mercantiles, per Muuss, 8vo. 

Divisiondu’Temps; ou, Calendrier 

An. 38. 

Sciences des Negacians 5 avec Diction- 

ire ce Commerce, par La Porte. 


pour 


naire 


53. 

Dictionnaire des Arbitrages Simples, 
var Corbeaux, 2 vols. ato. 4l. 4s. 

Instruction sur les Poids et Mesures, 


ts. 6d. 
Dictionnaire Portatif de ia Langue 
Frangaise, par Gattel, 2 vols. 8vo. 


i}. 1S. 
Dictionary of Merchandise in all the 


Boks, pubbished in London in October 1So4. 


European Lang ages, 
TOS. od. 

Gli Ornati deile Pareti Pavin 
deli Antica Pompei, Atlas folin. - 


boar, - 


Sir Willam Hamilton’s Camp: 
grei: or an Account | 


canos of the Two Sici' 
211. 

Novum Testamentuim, Grice, ex 
censione Griesbachii, 2 vellum 
paper, 5l. rss. 6d. Lips. iSog, 

Herculanensium Voluminum que su. 


persunt. Vol. I. fotio, il. 


Dissertationes Isagogic:e ad Herew 


nensium Voluminum explanatione: 
folio, il. 1158. sd. 
Ciceronis Opera Rhetorica, recensuit et 


Hlustravit Schutz, 2 vol& vellum pa- 
per, Lips. 1804. 

Eutropius, cum notis ‘I'zschucke, v¢ 
lum paper, 13s. Lips. 1804, 


Nuiscellanea P it Nat th 
I. Ss. 6d. Aitenhb. i 

Euripidis edidit Porson, vo] 


1. 12S. Lips. 1892. 

Sophociis Philoctetes, cum commentario 
perpetuo, a Barby, ss. Berol. 1503. 
Repertoire du ‘Theatre Trangois, 13 

vols. with ps ates, gl. os Par. 1804. 

Rutilu [tinerarium, cum nots a Graven, 
38. 6d. Norimb, 1804. 

Caucasiarum Regionum et 
Straboniana Descriptio, ex res 
ris @vi notiths illustrata a Rommel, 
38. Lips, 1804. 

Persius cum commentario perpetuo ™ 
Koenig, fine paper, 7». 6d. Gott, 
1853. 

Cornelius Nepos, 
mentario a Tzschucke, 
paper, 12s. Gott. 1804. 

Cicero de Legibus, cum comment. ptte 
petuo a Wagner, 2 Vols, tine paper, > 
ditto. 

Thucydides, Gr. & Lat curis Bauer, 
vol. 1. 4to. 75. 


Gentium 


cum perpetuo com: 


2 Vols. {in 


Literary and Scientiric Novices. 


HE literarv world will be glad to 
hear that the second volume cf Mr 
“Ylorne Tooke’s is complete- 
ly finished, and will be sent tothe press 
immediate'y. 
Mr Harw: ood will speedily publish, i in 
one large quarto volume, ‘embe! lished 
with plaies, ‘Fhe History and Antxjul- 


ties of the City and Church of Lichfie 
containing its ancient and present sta! 
civil and “ecclesiastical ; collected from 
public records and other authentic evi- 
dences. 

In the course of Nov ember wil @p- 
perr, illustrated with plates, ‘The 


monies of Dr Clar):, respecting the 
pe 


| 
Ba. 
+ 
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Literary and Scientific 


Alexander the Great, 


posed tomb ol 
British army at the 


urrendered to the 
capitulation of Alex 
Sritish Museum with an introcuc- 
torv dissertation on the * theosts and 
of Alexander, and a brief ac- 
ruins ot! Sais, 

vill appear two 
» bv Dr 


Xandria, and now in 


count of the 

In a few davs 
volumes of nal LV 
under the ttle ot * 4 thers G ‘ift 
to bis Children.” ‘Vhis is properly the 
second edition of an anonymous work, 
under 


+ 
‘legant 


Vor, 


wich a few Vears ago, 
he name of the ** Aluscedlany, 
and vhich was very tavourably receiv- 
ed 3 but itis somuch umproved and en- 
larged, as to constitute a new puodlica- 
tion. 

Dr Wilson of Winchester, 1s about to 
publish the fourth, or concluding, fo- 
fume of his valuable work on Febrile 
Diseases. 

De Saunders has in the press a new 

‘ition of his ‘Treatise on Mineral Wa- 
with additions and improvements. 

‘The materials for a Glossarv, which 
were collected by the late Mr Boucher, 
of Epsom, aud in part prepared far the 
Fress, are now in the hands of Sir Frece- 
vic Morton Eden. Bart. whose qualifica- 


Pers 


tion, as asuccessor in the arduous task, 

seads us to he pe that long pean 
vy be formed tor the pul ical ion of the 


Phe — Mr Evans, of Isimeton, ha 
! the press, an account of Wort! ing, 
ind its Vicinity 3 which will be embel- 
with an graving, and a map ot 
the cine countr 

The fitth Paseiculus of the British 
Confervw, by Mr Dillwyn, is in the 
press, and will be published the rst of 
December. 

Mr L. W. Dillwyn, of Swansea, and 
Mr Dawson ‘Turner, of Yarmouth, are 
engaged in preparing a Naturalist’s 
Guide through I-ngland and Waies, de- 
signed to assist Naturalists, by present- 

ig them at one view with the plants, 


mC. that they m: av expec ‘t to find in the 


aFerent count the: will be 
d by any information as to the doci 
tales of eny of the rarer animals or 
play ts, addressed to either of them, as 
above, 

Mr Edin, of Uxbridge, has just com- 
picted a Treatise on the Art of Bread- 
making. fhe intention of the author 
a5 been to concentrate into one point 


ics an ha 
ve 
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of view every thing that is at present 
known respecting the manufacture of 
Bread, in © an that the knowledex 

an intricate and interesting subject, 
which has hitherto been very impertect- 
lv explored, might be diffused through 
iss OF SOCIETY. 

A and accurate translation is in 
the press, with illustrative notes, of 
** General Berthier’s Memoir oi Bona- 
partes Campaigns in Egypt and Syria; 
together with the operations ot General 
Desaix in upper Kgypt. 

‘The fitth and sixth volumes, being the 


concludin ones ot the ULE 
rues will cer rtainlv be pub! ished in the 


course of next month. 

A translation of Fiorelli’s history of 
the Pine Arts, illustrated with various 
engravings, an@ with notes and addl- 
tions, by an emiment English Artist 
will short'v make itsappearance in Lon- 
don, in five elegant volumes. 

Vhe Roval College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh have appointed Mr John 
‘Thomson professor of Sureerv. to 
the College, and have directed him 
to deliver annually, durme the winter 
season, a Course ot Lectures on the 
principles and practice of Surgerv. 

Several new editions of the Cla SS1CS 
have lately made their appearance mn 
Germany, where polite literature 1s ver 
mach Schmieder has 
published Quintus Curtius, with notes 
and elaboraie commentaries. 

Wacner ts about to present the pub- 
jic with a new edition of Cicero de Le- 


cuituvated. 


Schutz. well known as the editor ot 
Eschylus, proceeding in an edition of 


the con plete works of Cicero 3 

And Konig has lately published a 
Commentary of the Satires of Persius. 

Fabre d’Olivet has lately published, 

t Paris, a translation of the Poetry of 

‘The 


the 13th Century, in two volumes. 


entitle d the four, or Oc- 
citanic P etry of the 3th Century. Dhe 
word occitanic is Rosana | trom ine Oc 


laneuace (langue d’Oc) in which the 
Provencal “Tre ubadours rote. 
A suppiem ent to Rennuard *s Aldine 


Histor and a second volume of the 
published 


ibliotheea Veneta, will be 
in the course of the 1 Next year, by Mo- 
relit. 
Dr Wolf, of Nuremberg, 
Meyer, ot Qslenback, 


and Dr 
are preparing 


— 


— 


| 

Bat 
| 

| 
a 

ti 

|| 

| 

Fite 


Poetr}. 


‘© A new Orntthology of the German stitutions in that place. Tn 


| and French Birds.” of which a house for the education os 
At Stockholm, will be published very fifty orphans. and another for th in 
i early an the next year, the Works of tion of go scholars in mechanical om, 
the late Count John Gabriel Oxenstt- have already been opened. At 


ran ern, in Prose and Verse, lu three vo- commercial school has been |: tely est: 


lumes. Literature is making consi. biished. ‘The St Pe tersburgh Pies So- 
| | derable advances in this city; avariety cicty of the Lovers of Lit erature, Sei- 
of translations from the English, ence, and Art, have pubiished 
! yuan, and French, have lately appeared, volume of their transac tions, which con. 
Wi Jiere has also been published a Ger- tains the regulations of their society, 
wil man and Swedish Dictionary, by Jonas its transactions during the first two 
years, the productions of various wri. 
Nothing be mere grateful to the ters in prose and verse. At Moscow 
| triends of humanity than the informa- no less than four periodical works have, 
thon we receive, from time to in a very short spece of time, made 
ue time, respecting the progress © finstruc- their appearance : the following are th 
tion mn vast Russian Empire. The respective titles—Novelties ot ssian 
superiors ot Basilian monaste- Literature -- Pythagoras — ‘The Poli. 
ries have engaged for*tthemselves and tical Journal, and ‘Lhe Lover’ 3 ournal, 
i | their successors to pay considerable At Kalu ga anot her perio ical work has 
i suins out of their revenues, for the erec- been established, entitled Urania, 
By tion of schools in their respective dio- Voss, the f famous poet 
milk ceses. M, Sewergin has presented the has been lately, for some time, with a 
Ii 1} institute of Public Instruction, at St trend, at Ulm, and is expected to ac- 
mM iti Petersburg, with a Cabinet of Minerals, cept the appointment of Professor of 
| collected by himself. The Emperor has Philology in the University of Wourts- 
a ordered the revenues of the City of burgh, with a salary of joc guiders, 
f ‘T’schernigow to be appropriated to the to which he is invited | by Count ‘Lhure 
y erection and mantainance of useful in- heim, president of the regenc 
| 
| 
| | 
Poetry. 
| | i 
| 
i | Ht THE TRAVELLER, An’ monie a waefou e’e the wee anes cast 
Ri ©! Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! Toward the stool whare sat their bilue 
| * For whom my warmest wish to heav'n Sock 
is sent, y ., In steppit Sawny Couper Dr umcleugh, 
nn ony may thy hardy Sons, of rustic toil, His ‘Titty play’d the loon wi’ Geordy 
“ Be blest with health, und peace, and Grae; 
im sweet content: An’ Wattie Sh: uw, wha wins ayont the Loeh, 
Lvurns. A winsom wight, to Jock’s Bonedia came. 
AY Auld Robin Roy Hazle yheugh Was there, 
Sair doilt wi’ driving his hirsel hame, A godly pillar o’ the Kirk was 
| Am sicvekit Bawdrons of the hearthstane An’ Archy Grey—a verra mine 0° leat, 
i ' beekit, For monie a day the clachan Domonie. 
} | Before a bonnie bleese, her snaw-white An’ brattlin’ Andrew Tamson o’ Glenclaut, 
‘To mana social cowie nane mair sicker$ 
le Our Eppie soon her birring wheel set past 5 His thrifty Mither brews the best o mat, | 
ehuld Gramue on the by her An’ ayvoa kebbuck ueeps to miense the 
bicker. 


Forbye 


\ 
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Porbyera thrane hizgies young am’ auld; But shou'd benev lent heav’p your eltorts 
Gley'd Grizzy Grame, mi d crown 


Kirsty Brown ; sweet Coutent an’ rowth war.d’s 


Kate Grieve, an’ Peevie Shaw Scrogyie- year. 
By far the gonsivst lass in a’ the teown. down, 
Nor strutting ur her tinsel ap- 
Now Johnny, tho’ a Jad maigrums free, 


A bee had lang been bizzing in his! head 


But keep im mind the gude prophis 
Jo tuk’ a step fre Crak ay-burn, an’ see PFO] 
Ode allem GQuored by your turidty 11) 
What sort o’ bo ddies ‘dwalt ayout the y rs 
j Wiar meal or maut was throwa about, 
iweed. 
guo she, 
Ia ilka bicker was his weelfare toasted ; “ A waefou waste will make a wacfou i 
A cozte bield whan far awa frac hame 5 Want.” | 
Mis blaona wa dissipation never blasted, “Sprung frae a sturdy stock o” res "lute 
Av’ rowth o’ sunket ey to rax his wame. | 
les ndence inv yourbosam rs: 
Wi’ monic a social * Here's ye" toon’ u Or a 
their cups ; 
“ rra wid rums tla Your 
The wooster lads *d the lasses” skirts, Phe vei id runs boilig thio” yous 
Ns. 
Mireirdly tousling ia about their iaps, veins 
Now cdinna, hheacr ibb’ t, eine tyke, 
But honest Archy rest hissaul, Keg too, wh n waspish messins yout 
Kor better never dwalt in yirthin wa’s, 
, ‘ , 
Jock was his pet before he weel cou’d craw), 


“Phe chield wha only wunts a wink to 
strike, 
Tis nieve an’ rong will 2 


An monie atime he’d kiss’d the dread- 
fou taws. 


hac rowtl 


Quo he—an’ settin’ down his empty noggie, o” wark. 
(Now letna cuils convivial worth “Ye’re gaun amang an swayeering 
The wale saints hae ili their co ue squad, 
gic.) © Whas Wi nly kytes ore often stappit fou 
Quo “Archy Grey" A word unto the’ a’ the clautin: cof ecch ancient feud, 
wise. “Nhe whilk In face they're 
sure to opue. 


Sue spak the douce auld-furrant Sage, wha 


kend 
The ways 0’ menean clourin’ straight 
o 


An’ first—-Poor 


(land—in your teeth 
they throw, 


to jock, “Syne kirsn ye by the name gow sy 
Tak’ ve this counsel frae an honest friend, tyke. 
ken I wish ye weel my dainty cock: scurrility’s sharp cankering claw, 


‘They H scaurt your slins to gaur ye 
Let Virtue’s mansion be your dearest 


fidee an? 
mak’ ve wed, wi might and 
al ve", 
stril 
An’ tauntin’ scy—“ Gae ham ye yeu- 
Aw ay wi’ rev’rence-keep your e’e on 
“ Their feast oa singit shecp-heads till y a 
“ Or ’yont the ingle claw your croudy 
‘ Prae steeve Integrity, baith a’er and late CO. 
ly Ne'er swerve, tho’ Self shou'd prowl, « Your cauldrife mountains breedin’ nought 
Pe rd W har ‘er ye gang but cr es 
tab the peace fause de- sation your ha’s ; \ 
What scramply fitten for our Engtish nai it 
Dut Rectitude defies her horrid stang. A dainty morsel mak’s for Sawne 
4 
| “ Tho’ ragged poortith stare ye in the face, jaws*. | 
“ An rich dishonour open wide her door, Tho’ wi’ the warst 0° they should be- 
ity Neer poutch the filthy siller disgrace, spatte 
rf “ Nor fish for Affluence in acommon Ne’ 


er sto: toth raw their sicutsor skelp 
sew’ their skins 
he 


«Wal 


* Dr Samuel 


— 

i 

i 

| 
if 

{ 
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thrash a dirty Jock's poutch, poor man! <i]! 


Wad vapouring W ler bare e, 


i] gutter neugh, 
* Because forsooth it fyld his tassi'd shins. His wallet stappit Weel wi’ sarks and hose 
| 
t} * Au’ dinna, like a haveral, fyle your gab Alang the moor a brawling burnie row 
“Wr low, liberal, mussel market jaw 3 Wi w wnplin’ pride amiang the heather 
“ Nor wi scurrelity their country daub, bells, 
« But, Scotsman -like, proclam among Whase lanely stream, when bie wi blashy 
them a’: thows, 
The wyiie Kelpie haunts, as story tel 
* On sic-like gear my dauntless dads were y P : y tells 
fed, : There grows a eaugh anent the foord that 
“ Wha thrice at Roslin made their fues saw 
| to mourn; Affection warm by warmest love em- 
“ Wha with illustrious Wallace feucht and bracd— 
bled ; But soft my sonsie Muse tear man 
* Wha w ash‘ their bloody swords in This heaving bosom only kens the rest? 
Bannockburn 
. > 
‘ Auld Rab devoutly, monie a blessin “ heapit 
ei || “Our barren hills where howls the angry On Johnny as he waded thro’ the burn, 
My blast ; Wha muir than ance out oure his shouther 
Our mountains bleak where dwelis the keekit, 
Mi | winter snaw ; Departing—ablins never to return !== 
Adria’s Eagle near could build her 
Hi | But whether Fortune's bonnie mow’ he 
Scard by the twang of Caledonia’s 
| i Or fowl muischance the wiefou chield bee 
« There biythe Simplicity, free asthe wind, Or whether Johnny Twaddle’s quick or 
“Wr lovely Innocence contented dead, 
Po cowe the noddin’ crap, or carefou The clashin’ tongue Time alane can 
tend tell. 
Their bleating wand'rers on the hea- 1804. T. M.C, 
i! i | ther braes. { We shal] be glad to hear from this Core 
i 
But here the crusie clos'd its glimm'ring P J 
e’e 
TO MISS MARY 
Et 4 “he blinken ingle faint an’ fainter grew; 
K | Baith young an’ auld gat up right pensivlie, Tie ¢ dear maid of my life, whose beauties 3 
An our Ifa veller took a fond adieu! } 
i The chasten’d emotions of modest desire, 
al 4 Syne hamewoerd oure the bent their shanks ‘Pho’ she boast not the rose’s luxuriant bloom, 
they streiket ; Nor the smile which rude gatety’s features 
Our brankin’ wovers oxtering hame their illume, 
yoes, Wears the soften’d expression of delicate 
maa The bigger younkers thrang their buiks grace, } 
a untictket, And the lily, the charm of a feminine faces 5 
‘| An’ soon were cl lasped fast i in saft repose. Intellige nce beams in the giance of her Cyey ‘ 
Solway ke Benevolence tks in exch gentie re ply 
| Lang ie the g.inten Sun oure Solway keee 4, voice, like the ravishing notes of the 
a 
- game gat on a rousin res Breathes softly the concord of sweet 
| The wi monie a rax, their een 
era ee Yet these beauties, tho’ warm in my fancy ; 
Ai’ grath’d themselves in gude hame- they shine, 
spun attire. hese can never, ah! never be 
mine! 
tentie han’ wee Jenny, wacfou lass, 
In hamely sty! whe deck’dah amely board, Her | can benefit me; 
ie Wir routh to gust the gab an’ synd the Sut they never, pes m 
— For never shall selfishness prompt in my 
; ‘ ue ied The Verra he st the hauddin cou d afford. A w ish that would rob ce sweet maiden 3 
ia Syne cheek for chow they daunert up the of rest, her 4 
heuch That her goodness would cramp, oF 
The brynie pearls dreeping down their kindness controul ; heofher scul 
nose 3 Life’s charities dear, the delight of he But 3 


rove ! 
Ithen will discover the secrets of love ; 
My passion with truth, and with ardour de- 
clare, 
And «sk a return from the generous fatr ; 
If she smil'd, let the treasures of worlds 
combine, 
They would not, in value, be equal to mine ! 


SONG. 
B \CCHUS ! vod of social pleasure, 


O’er the jovial bow! preside ; 
Friendly raptures, without measure, 
Swell of joy the gen’rous tide 


With the glee, and festive chorus, 
Drown reflection’s moral strife; 
Soon with fleeting tame restore us 
‘To the cank’ring cares of life. 
Soon, how soon the cloud of sorrow 
May obstruet each pleasing ray 
Think, my boys, ‘twill be to-morrow, 


And efjoy the present day. 


Fools they are, who, ever pimng, 
Waste in tears the lonely hour 3 
All the joys of life resigning 
Yo aillictions morbid pow r. 


Sadly, silent, melancholy, 
oh ily the iestave ring 5 
And be distant, noisy Folly, 
Only tools thy praises sing. 


But let friendship , love, and nature, 
In th’ expanding bosom glow; 

Light the soul-expressive feature, 

anish care, and banish woe. 
CHORUS. 

Then to Bacel aus fill the classes, 
Bacchus’ praises be our theme, 

Lliss, which ev'ry bliss surpasses. 
Bliss extatic, joys supreme. 


of the An- 


THE PEDLAR. 

A Scottish Ballad in Imitation 
crents, 

BY JAMES HOGG, 

WAS late, late, 
night, 

‘The moon was set an’ 

low 
The lazy mist crap to ‘ard the height ; 


An’ the dim, livid flame, giimmer'd 
laigh on the downe! 


late, on a Saturday's 


tbe win’ was 


@i the rank-pented fen the bleeter was 
harping, 


High on the black muir, the foxes did 
howl; 


Pretry. 


Bur would Fortune relent, or propitious 


All on the lone hearth the cricket wes 


hurt rpi 
An’ far on the air came the notes o” the 
ow! ! 
When the 1 Lady o” Vhirlestame rase in her 
sleep 
An’ she shrerkit sae loud that her 


ram to see 
Her een they war set, an’ her voice it was 


deep, 
An’ she shook like the leaf o° the a ith 
tree ! 


where isthe Fedlar I drave frae the 
ba’, 
That pledd sae fair to tarry wi’ me ?” 
He's to the mill; the miller 
ale, 
An’ the Pediar’s as weel as a man cain 
be.” 
& Poor body he profier’d to pay me weel 
outher woud or white m nye ! 
But | was sue hard, that 
‘Tho’ | saw the saut tear trinkic down 
frae his 


wadna regard, 


But ©! what a terrible dream J hae seen? 
ihe Pedlar a’ mangled most shocking to 


sce! 

An’ he gapit, an waggit, an’ star’d wi? his 
een, 

An’ he seem'd to lay a’ the blame upo’ 
hie: 


I fear that al:ve he wi tM neve i seen: 


An’ the Very suspicion ot aie 
wadne hae siccan a vision avain 
For a’ the gude kye bhirlestane lea, 


Yet wha wad presume the 
kill! 
O Gri zuy, my girl, will ye eae an’ see ? 
If the Pedlur is safe en’ sound at the mill, 
A red } half-vu nea | il unto thee.’ 


O, Lady! dead 
bell 
I darena gang yonder for goud nor fee; 
But the m: ‘iiler has lodgings might ser’ 
yoursel , 
An’ the Pedlar’s as weel as a Pedlor cur 


peor Pe dlar tv 


in’ | heard the 


tis Gara ! 


3 
be” 
Sh cat until d ay, an’ she sent wi’ fe: 
Phen uiller r said tnere h-pever be nr. 
She went tothe kirk, an’ sper d fur 
there. 
But the Vedlar in life was never mair 
seen ! 


Till late, late, late, on a Saturdzy’s niche, 
The laird was walkin’ alang the lea, 
When 


Thirlestane, on the banks of the Ettrick. 
eVery carcumistance of ic the tradition of she counuy, 


rhe ballad being founded o@ a fact 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ial 

| 

| 

I 

| 
| 
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When a silly auld Pedlar cam 
rivhit, 
An’ « muckle green pack on his shoulders 
had he. 
@( Where are ye 
Ye's nouther get 
me » 
Ble turn’d him: 
Cov ble 
hos throat was a’ 


tO sie. 


bye on his 


gaun, ye beggarly loune? 
lodein’ her sale 


sFue 


it, an” the blude it ran 


cuttit most herrid 


Aan 


Then quick, wt 2 sound, he sank i’ the 
round, 
A krock wes heard, an’ the fire a d flee, 
Fo try a bit prayer the duird cisppit down, 


ah flat; in’ as fe ar ‘d as a do dy could be. 

Fe faintit: but soon as 
breath, 

He tauld what a 


he gatherd his 


terrible sight he had 


The devil, a’ waundit, an’ bleeding to 
death, 
In shape of a Pediar upo’ the mill- 
rreen ! = 


The Lady she shrieckit, the door it was 

sterkit, 

servants war glad that the devil 

Was gane: 

But, ilk Saturday’s 
hoht, 

Near the mijl-houce the poor bi. 

Pediar was 


The 


night, when faded the 
eding 


seen. 


An’ ay whan passuncers bye caun, 
A dulefu’ voice came frae the miil-e’e, 
©@n Saturday’s iight, when the clock struck 
one, 
Cry'n’, O! Fol 


bn Waters, hae mercy 6n 


The place wes harass’d; the mill was hid 
waste 3 
The miller he fled toa far country; 
Bur ay, at e’en, the Pedlar wos seen, 
An at midnieht the voice cain’ frae the 
millee’e. 


The Lady frac hatm would never muir 
budge, 
From the tine that thes 
the hill: 
An’ row she gat rika poor body to lodge, 
As nane durst gaeon fur the ‘ghost of the 


mill. 


in geed over 


But the Parson, hard bye, wae a Parson o’ 
skill; 

Nor fear'd, for devi! nor spirit was he; 

Aw’ he's rane away to watch at the rill, 
To try if this terrible sight he could sor, 

He pray’d an’ he read, an’ he sent them ta 

be d; 3 

Then the bible anunder his arm teok 


he ; 


Pietry. 


An’ round, 

To try if this terrible sprit he could 
see. 


an the mill-house ly 


Wi'a shivering groan, the Pe ui! 
An’ the muckio 
ders had 

But he nouther had flesh, blade. nor bane: 
For the moon shone through hia thin 


body. 


The ducks they 
howd, 
The herons th ey shriekit most piteous 
Ive; 
The horses they snorkit, for miles a 
While the Parson an’ 
might be.- 


ar came on, 
een uc k Ol hi ule 


whackit. the dace ¢! 
fidcnit, the Gogs they 


round, 


Pedlar togetler 


Wi a positive look, he open'’d the book; 
Am charg’d him, by a’ the Sacred Three 
To tell, why that horrible form he had 
took, . 
Toterrify the haie countrye? 
© My bedy was butcher’d within that 
mail: 
banes 
wheel: 
An’ here my spirit maun wander, until 
Some crimes an’ vibllanies I can reveal. 


T robbed my 
pounds, 
Which Providence suffer'd me ne'er to 
choy 
Yor the sake o’ that money I gat my death's 
wounds, 
The miller meg kend, but he miss'd hie 
ploy. 
The money lyes bury'don Bal, derstane hill, 
Benezth the mid bourack three time 
three, 
O cie’t to the owners, kind Sir, an’ it will 
Bring wonderful comfort an’ rest unto 
me, 


lye under the inner mill- 


niece of three hundred 


Tis drawing to day, nae mair I can say: 
My message | trust, good parson, with 
thee: 


If the black cock sude craw while [ an 
OC weary an’ weary! what wad come 0 
mic! 


Wi? 2 sound like a horn, away he was 
‘the gress was decay'd where che sp! 
had been 
An’ certain it is, from that day to this, ™ 
‘The ghost 0° the Pedlar was never mat 
seen. 


The mill was repair ‘a. and low in th ; 

‘The bones lay unc ler the inner mill-w ees 

But certain it iss from. that day to thls, 

Phe miliars Vhirlestane ne ot 
weel. 


ev 


ward 


hae cout 
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FOREIGN INTE 
AMERICA. 


Deatn ofr GENERAL 


N event has lately occurred here 
A wich has spread universal lamen- 
tation and despondency throughout the 
United States. —It is the death of Alex- 

r Hamilton, sq. counsellor at law 
tne State of New, York, a Myo: 
(s-neral in the army, and the most inti- 
mace fnend and confidential adviser of 
the great Washin ngton, the fouuder of 
American independence.—Since the 
‘ommencement of the Frenen revolu- 
tion, a political party, loud and violent 
i its admiration of the new dectrines, 
has considerably agitated and influenced 
the popular opmions in America. Of 
party, the present President Jeffer- 
on is reckoned the leader, and the Vice 
President, Col. Aaron Burr, hkewise 
pro! fesses the same principles.—Gen. 
Hamilton, on the contrary, as openly 
expressed a different opinion of nie 
doctrines, as being merely illusive, ruin- 
ous to the state who adopted them, and 
unfriendly to other powers 5; and that 
the true interest of America was to pre- 
fer friendship and amity with Great Eni- 
tain to every other European connec- 
tion, 

About the time of, and previous to 
the last election of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, a letter 
appeared in an American paper, said to 
written by a Dr Cooper, reflecting 

n the political of Messrs ]ct- 
pa mand Burr, who appeared likely 
to be successful in obtaining the above 
uilices. In this letter are these sentences? 

owt Genera Hamilton and Judge Kent 
have declared in substance, that thev 

woked upon Mr Burr to be a canger- 
‘ous man, and one who aught not to 
153594. 


¢ 


in substance———** J 


“ment. —* I could detail t Vou 
* stil more despicable opinion, which 
* Lfamilton has ¢ xpressed of Mr Burr.” 
About the beginning of June last, 
this letter came to the knowledge ot 
Col. Burr, who, on the 1Sih of thar 
month, sent Mr Peter Van Ness witha 
card to General Hamtiton, requiring “a 
prompt and unqualified acknowledg- 
ment or denial ci these expressions,’ 
‘To this General Hamilton answered 
cannot reconcile 
it with propriety to make the acho 
ledgment or dental vou desire; and J 
deem it inadmissible, on princip ey to 
consent to be interrogated as to th: 
tice of the mferences which ies be 
drawn by others trom whatever f 
have suid of a political oppottent in the 
course of fifteen vears competition. If 
there were no other GLiection to it, thi, 
is sulficient, that it would tend to ex, 
pose my sinc erity and delicacy to inju- 
rious imputations Irom every person, 
who may, at any time, have conceived 
the import of my expressions, dileren 
lv from what I may then have intend 
or may afterw ards recollect. st ad 
ready to avow or disavow promptly and 
explicitly any precise or definite opini- 
on which I may he charged with having 
declared of any Ge ntleman. More than 
this cannot fitly be expected from me 3 
and especially, that I should enter into 
an explanation upon a basis so vague as 
that which you have adopted. I trus it, 
on more reflection, vou will sce the 
matter in the same liht. Ifnot, Pecan 
only regret the circumstance, and must 
abide the conse: juences. ” The General 


adds: The pubditestion of Dr Coorer 
was never sen till after the re- 
cesnt of vour letter.” 
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Col. Burr rephied—“ T regret to findin 
your letter nothing of that sincerity and 
delicacy which you proiess to value.— 
Political opposition can never absolve 
a Gentleman from a rigid adherence to 
the laws of honour, and the rules of de- 
corum. I neither claim such privilege, 
norindulge it in others. ‘The common 
sense of mankind affixes te the e pithet 
adopted by Dr Cooper the idea of dis- 
honour. Tt has been publicly applied 
to me under the sanction of your name. 
‘Phe question is not, whether he has 
understood the meaning of the word, or 
has used it according to 
with) gramimatical accuracy ; but w! 

ther you have authorised this applica- 

tion, either directly, or by uttering ex- 
pressions or opmions derogatory to my 
honour. ‘The time “ when” isin your 
knowledge, but no way material to me, 
a5 the calumny has now first become 
the subject of mv notice, and the effect 
is present and palpable. Your letter 
furnishes me with new reasons fur re- 
quiring a definitive reply.’ 

On the June (3<nera} Hamilton 
communicated to Nathaniel Pendleton 

Esq. one of the Judges of the Court 0% 


New Yo: k, the preceding correspon-. 


dence, aha req juestcd he would deliver 
to Mr Van Ness a letter to Col. Burr, 
— The substance is as follows: 

“ Your first letter, in a stile too per- 
emptory, made a demand, in my opi- 
nion, unprecedented and unwarrautable. 
Nv answer, pointing out the embarass- 
ment, gave you an opportunity to take 
a less exceptionable course. You have 
not chosen to a5 it; but by your last 

lotter, ontainins expt “eSSions indeco- 
rous a improper, has increased the 
sncident to the nature of your appiica- 
vions If bv a “ deiinite reply” you 
ean the direct avowal or disav owal re- 
hae in your first letter, I have no 
other answer to give than that which 
has already been given, If you mean 
any thing different, ac imitting of greater 
Jatitud €, it Is requisite yo 3 should ex- 
pla im. 99 

After repeated communings betwixt 
Messrs Van Ness and Pendleton, in 
which unfortunately each gentleman 
too obstinateiy defended the grounds of 

ference adopted by his principal, a 
was at length delivered on 
the 27th, by Mr Van ‘Ness to Mr Pen- 
dleton, who communicated it the same 
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evening to the GeneralThis 
was n 0 other than what might be 
pected, a challenge, or. as it Was Ca hin 
the priated correspondence, an inyi' 
tion to meet Col. Burr personally. whic 
General Hamilton accepted, and 
desired Mr P, to mention to Mr V. 
that he (the General ) did not thirk 
right, in the midst of a Circuit Cour 1, 
to withdraw his services from those why 
had confided important interests to his 
care, and that he wished the meeting 
might be postponed till after the clon 
ot the Circuit, which was assen ted t 
On the 6th of July the Circuit Court 
closed, and Mr P. notified to Mr Van 
Ness, that General Hamilton would} 
ready any time after the Sunday fol. 
lowing, the 8th.—On Monday the par. 
ticulars were arranged, and the meet- 
ing was fixed to take place at Hobok 
en-ferrv in New Jersey, about six miles 
from New York, on the of July, 
he parties accordingiy met; Gen, 
Hamilton attended by Mr Judge Pen- 
dleton, and Col. Burr by Mr Van Ness, 
Col. Burr arrived first on the ground, 
as had been previously agreed : when 
General Hamiiton arrived, the parties 
exchanged saiutations, and the v seconds 
made their arran; gements. ‘Lhey mea- 
sured the distance, ten full paces, and 
cast lots for the choice ot posi tion 
and tg determine by whom the a 
mage be given, both of which fell to 
the second “of Gene ‘ral Hamilton. ‘They 
eee loaded the pistols in each other's 
presence, after which the parties took 
their stat tons. ‘The gentleman who 
Was to give he w ord, then e xpiai ned to 
the parties the rules, which were to g0- 
vern the em in firing, which were as tl: 
low :—* The parties being placed at 
their stations—the second w ho gives the 
word shall ask them whe ther they are 
ready ; being answered in the aflirma- 
tive, he shall say ** prese nt,” after this 
the parties shall present and fire when 
they pleas e.—if one fires before the 0- 
ther, the opposite second shall say one, 
two, three, fireand he shall then fire, 
or lose his fire 
He then asked if they were prepared; 
being answered in the affirmative, he 
gave the word present, as was agreed on 
both parties presented, and fired in suc: 
cession. ‘Lhe fire of Col. Burr took ¢* 
fect, and General Hamilton almost)" 
stantly fell, having received the ball 1 


his box ly. ‘Col. Burr then aay anced to- 
wares 


Lich 


only 


2 
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Gen. Hamilton with a manner 

regret, but, without speak - 
jae, turned about and withdrew, to pre- 
vent his being recognized by the  sur- 
geon an ud bargemen, W ho were approach- 
ing. No further communication took 
place between the principals, and the 
barge that carried over Col. Burr imme- 
diately returned to the city. 

General Hamilton was carried across 
the ferry to the house of Colonel Bay- 
ard, where he e X} — the following day 
at two in the afternoon. When the e- 
vent was known, ‘ihe public feeling ma- 
nifested itstlf by extraordinary instan- 
ces of regret and sorrow. By an order 
ot the Corporarion of New York, there 
was a total suspension from business up- 
on the dav of his interment. All the 
bells were mufHed, and they rang a_ so- 
lemn peal, at intervals, dusing the whole 
day. ‘rhe Common Cunncil of the 
city of New York, the merchants and 
citizens, the gentlemen of the bar, the 
students of the college, the members of 
the diferent societies, and the miutary 
bodies, all concurred in expressing the 
most poignant regret for the death of 
“that great and good man ” which they 
“deplore as a great public calamity.” 
The order of his funeral procession, 
Which = place on the 14th of fuiv, 

comprehended every person that was 
respect ible in New York. Before the 
body was comunitted to the grave, Mr 

Morris, the governor of New York, on 
stage erected in the portico of Tn- 
nity Church, having four General 
Hamilton’s sons, the eldest about six- 
teen, and the youngest about six years 
of age, with him, rose and ceuvered to 
the immense concourse i iroi.t an 
temporary funeral oration. 

He died in the 4Sth year of his age, 
and no person, not even the great foun- 
cer of American i: ;lependenc appears 
t been more universally and sin- 


to have 
cerely 

‘The Rev. Mr Mason, of the Relief 
Church of New York, attended tie 
General at his request but he declined to 
the sacrament, being con- 

rary to the rules of his church to do 
$0 privately in any situation whatever. 

The followi ag intere sting letter, pub- 
lished by Dr Moure, the bishop of New 
York, will furnish muc h satisfactory in- 
formation relative to his conduct in the 
interval betwe receiving the wound 
ii; death 
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Thursday evening, July 12, 1Se.. 
‘The pubhe mind beang extremely 
agitated by the melancholy fate of the: 
great man, General Ifamilton, I hav. 
thought it would be gratetul to mv te! 
low citizens, and perhaps be condu- 
cive to the advancement of the cause o' 
religion, were I to give a narrative ot 
some facts which have fallen under my 
own observation, during the time which 
elapsed between the tatal duel and his 
departure out of this world. 

* Yesterday morning, immediately 
airer he was b rought trom Hoboken t to 
the house ot Mr Bayard, at Greenwich, 
a Message was seht int ly me of the 
sid event, accompanied by a request 
from neral Hamilton, that t would 
come to hin tor the purpose of admini 

stering the Holy Communion. I went 
tia being destrous to afford time 
for serious reflec tion, andto avoid pre 
cil pitancey in pe rfor ning one ot the most 
solemn oilices of our religion, I did not 
then comply with his « lesire. At one 
o'clock Twas then catled on to visir 
him. Upon my entering the recom, and 

upproac hing his bed, with the utmost 
composure he sad, “ My dear Sir, 
Vou pcre ely my un riunate situation, 
and no doubt have been made acquaint- 
ed with the circumstaaces white h led to 
it. It is my desire to receive the com- 
munion ut your you will 


not conccive there is any unprepricty 
some time past bec! nthe wish of my 
heart, and it was mv intention to take 


myself 


an early opportuni y of umung 
reception of that 


to the Cc! by the 


ordimance I observed to him 
that he must be v ed sensibie of the de- 
licate and trying situation in which I 


was then placed—that however desirous 
I might be to onsol. toatel- 
low “mortal in distress; sul] it was my 
duty, us a Minister of the Gospel, to 
hold up the law of God as paramount 
to all other law ; and that, therefore, 
uuder the of such sentiments, 
Tinust unequ condemn the prac- 
tice which had brought him to his pre- 
sent unhappy condition. He acknow- 
dedged the prupricty of the sentiments, 
and declared that he viewed the late 
transaction sorrow andeontrition. 
then asked hin, ** Shouid it please God. 
to restore your h ealth, Sir, wall you ne- 
ver bet neaged ima Simmlartransaction ° 


and will you cmuploy all your influence 
iD 
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ety to discountenance vada 
YU cusium: His answer sas,“ that, 
Su, is my deliberate inteation.” 

conversed with him on the sub- 
ject of his receiving the communion ; 
ana told him that with respect to the 
qualifications of those who wish to be 
partakers ot that holy ordinance, my en- 
quicies coud not be made in language 
More eXpressive than that which was 
used by our church—** Do you sincere- 
ly repent of your sins past ?—Have vou 
a lively iaith in God’s mercy through 
Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
the death of Christ? Ana are you dis- 
posed to live ia love and charity with 
alt men?’ He lifted up his hands, and 
said, “ With the utmost sincerity of 
heart I can answer these questions in 
the aifirmative—[ have no ill will against 
Colonel Burr. I met him with a fixed 
resolution todo him no harm—TI forgive 
him all that has happened.” 1 then 
observed to him that the terrors of di- 
vine law were to be announced to the 
cbdurate and impenitent; but that the 
consolations of the Gospel were to be 
offered to the humble and contrite heart; 
that I had no reason to doubt his since- 
rity, and would proceed immediately to 
gra ify his wishes. ‘The communion was 
the which he received 
with great devotion, and his heart ap- 
peare d perfectly at rest. I saw him 
again bugs morning, when with his last 
fau't ering words he expressed a strong 
eer nce in the mercy of God, through 
the imtercession of the Redeemer. I 
remamed with him unti! two o’clock 
this afternoon, when death closed the 
awtul scene he expired without a 
struvole, and almost without a groan. 

“Ry reflecting on this melancholy 
event, let the humble believer be en- 
couraged ever to hold fast that preci- 
ous taith, which is the only 
tree consolation in the last extremity 
of naiure-let the infidel be persuaded 
to wbendon lus to that Gospel 
which the strong, inquisitive, and com- 
rhensive 1 mind ‘of Hamilton embra- 
cecd, in ius last moments, as the truth 
from Heaven. Let those who ute dis- 
posed to justify the pr actice of duelling 
be induced, by this simple narrative, to 
with ab! lorrence that custom which 
has occasioned an irreparable loss to a 
worthy and most afllicted familveewhich 
has deprived his friends of a beloved 
companion—his profession ofone of its 


at statesman ana 


source of 


Doin 


rhaments, and his country of 


Pere] + 
Tea 


i att ot. 


With great respect I ren: ain, &e, 
* BENJAMIN Mooxp.” 


It was not to New York alone, the 
demonstrations of te gard for 
Hamulton’s memory were contined, In 
Boston, and many other towns, the Ma. 
gistrates and public uthorities, testi, 
ed their grief for the ins f so illustri- 
ous a citizen, by every possible testimo. 
ny of respect. Public orations were al. 
so delivered in honour of his virtues. 

A few days atter the General's fune. 
ral, a Coroner's Jury were summoned to 
return a verdict respecting his death, 
when, after a deliberation of several 
cays, the Jury brought in a verdict ot 
™m order against Mr Burr, and the ino 
secouds “as accessaries to the duel, 
None of the parties had hitherto surre 
dered themselves, nor was any tive 
known of them. 

The Cincinnati Society of New York, 
of which General Hamilton was Presi- 
dent, held a special meeting on the 17th 
of july, and passed the following reso- 
lutions: 

This Society, deeply aiiicted bv the 
death of their President, Gen er 2 Ale 
ander Hamilton, and earnestly desirou 
of testifying the high respect they feel 
for his memory with submis- 
sion to the mysterious will of Heaven,) 
and feeling the deepest a iction at an 
event which has dep: ived them of their 
most illustrious Member—their country 
of its most enlightened and usetul States- 
man—and the. world of one of those 
most extraordinary men, whic h _ ages 
have rarely produced, unanimeusly. 

Resolved, That a letter be 
sedtothe Vice President General of the 
Society, and circular letters 1€ $e 
veral Stete Societies, announcing this 
sad event, the deep and universal so” . 
row it has occasioned in this Society, 
and amongst their fellow citizens of 
every Ceseription : 

“Phat the Committee do write a let- 
ter of condolence to Mrs Hamilton, to 
be signed by the President : 

“That General Clarkson, and Messrs 
Watson and Burrel, be a Committee to 
wait on the Rev. Mr Mason, and re- 

uest him to prepare and deliver an ord- 
tion, on the q1et inst. in honour of the 
talents, the virtues, and emunent servi- 
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ces, of that great man whose loss we 
depiore ~ 

‘That a monument be erected im 
‘Trinity Church, by this Society, to the 
memory of Ale xander Hamilton, its late 
President General, with a suitable in- 
scription; and that Mr Governor 
Morris, the Rev. Dr Linn, and Mr 
Morton, be a Comrnittee to carry this 
resolution into effect : 

“ ‘That the thanks of this society be 
presented to Mr Governor Moris, tor 
his prompt comphance with their wish- 
es, In delivering an eulogium at the fu- 
neral ceremonies of their deceased Pre- 
sident. 

“ And, That the Members of the 
Cincinnati wear the Order of their So- 
ciety, the ribhon, veiled in crape, and a 
crape with a rose of ribbon round the lett 
arm, above the elbow, for thirty days.” 


The following pathetic and affecting 
‘etter was accordingly transmitted by 
Mr W, P. Smith the President, and Mr 
Popham Secretary, to Mrs Elizabeth 
arm, Hamilton, widow of the deceased: 

New-York, 20th Fuly, 1804. 

Dear Mapvam, 

in the deep and universal sorrow 

‘casioned by the death of your illustri- 

is husband, the President General of 

e Cincinnati, the New York State So- 

ety sincerely sympathize with you. 

hey cannot find words to express the 
‘timation in which he was held, and 
vir ailliction at the blow which their 
untry has received. ‘To you he was 

‘ularly endeared: and, with the na- 
twnal loss, you have to bewail the ree 

val of one whom you tenderly loved, 
and whose hte was important to the 
welfare and comiort of yourself and 
Your rising family. 

“* Your own good sense and piety 
Will suggest the sources from which 
eonsolation is to be derived, and teach 
you the duty of bowing with submission 
to the sovereign and mysterious will of 
Heaven. ‘They whose own hearts are 
overwhelmed are ill qualiied to soothe 
the griefs of another. But, if there be 
any consolation in sympathy, in a mix- 
ture of tears, and in the unison of a 
common lamentation, few ever had 
these in so high adeeree as yourself. 
Providence seems to have — led out 
him whose fall would produce the 

Ereatest public consternation and woe. 

Let it be said, then, with tenderness, 


that the Citizens of the United States, 
howevet large iy they participate ia 
distress, and the ugh every thing wi. 
respects the u man deceus: 
must be for ever dear to them, yet they 
weep most of all for their country. 

“he testimony which your beloved 
partner has left in wrung against the 
practice of duelling, the abhorrence ot it 
which he manifested ti bis last moments, 
his bitter regret that he had been led in- 
to the field, though with the determina- 
tion not to shed bleod, and his oper 
profession of the Christian religion, have 
added a lustre to his character, and 
crowned his splendid talents and iis 
extensive services with mmmortal ho- 
nour. 

“ You need not be reminded, that 
you are under more obligations than e- 
Ver to attend to the preservation of your 
health and hie. A weighty charge is 
comnutted to you, ‘Phe Society re- 
commend you to the Divine care and 
protection ; and are, Dear Madam, with 
the highest res} pect and affection, your 


S$ ” 


sympathizing friend Se 


The following account of the Gene- 
rai’s family 1s furnished by a friend of 
General Hamiiton, who possesses a nar- 
rative of hrs life written by the General 
himself :—General Hamilton’s grand- 
father, Alexander Ha milton, Esq. of 
Grane Avrshire, married Eliza- 
beth Pollock, daughter of Sir Robert 
Pollock of Pollock, in Renfrewshire, by 
whom he had a very numerous family. 
The General's father, James Hamilton, 
being the fourth son (uncie of the pre 
sent Alexander Hamilton, Esq. of 
Grange, Advocate,) went to seek his 
fortune in the West Indies, where the 
General was born in the island of St 
Vincent’s. His mother wes an Ameri- 
can lady, and to her relations at New 
Yoik he was sent, at the age of sixteen, 
for his education. After attending the 
College at New York for three years, 
he entered the American army as Cap- 
tain of Artillery, and soon aft e7, by Gen. 
Wash in gion’s invitation, became his 
Aid-de C amp, in which station he ser- 
ved until the capture of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s army at York town in Virginia. 
In 1750 he married the second ¢ 
ter of General Schuyler, a gentleman of 
one of the most respectable families ia 
America. 

‘The General's sor, an amiable voung 
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man, im his 21st year, was killed upon 
the very spot where the father fell, a- 
bout two years aro, in a duel with Mr 

eorge A. Eaker, who since died of a 

roken heart, the junior Mr Hamilton 
having been his intimate friend. 

General Hamilton has left six chi!- 
dren, and though his practice as a lawyer 
produced for a long period above 2c0ccl. 
a-year, yet his style of living was so ex- 
pensive, that it is feared his widow and 
family will be in very dependent circum- 
stances. 


Jerome Bonaparte, 


This is the fourth and youngest bro- 
ther of the Emperor Napoleon. He is 
represented as a handsome gay young 
man, about twenty-four years of age. 
He went out a Lieutenant in the ficet, 
with his brother-in-law, General Le- 
clerc, to St Domingo, in 1801, but sailed 
afterwards go America to obtain some 
supplies for the French army. He here, 
at an assembly, fell in love with a Miss 
Paterson, an amiable and accomplished 
young lady, the daughter of Judge Pa- 
terson of South Carolina; and was so 
assiduous in his addresses, that he ob- 
tained her consent, and they were mar- 
ried accordingly about 18 months ago. 
Her fortune is said to be 50,000 dollars, 
or 12,000]. sterling. He continues still 
in America, and has visited most of the 
States, travelling sometimes in a splen- 
did coach and six with several servants, 
and at other times in a single horse 
chaise. Pichon, the French Consul! at 
New York, has supplied him liberally 
with money. 

Whatever talents he may possess, we 
find no record of any of his exploits in 
the field during the late war; and he 
coes not seem inclined to take any par 
in the pohtical intrigues of his brothers 
in Europe. This indifference to the 
fortunes of his family, and above all, his 
matrimonial connection, has irritated 
Napoleon tothe highest pitch, and he 
bas been ordered to return to France 


. without delay, but to leave his base- 


born spouse behind him. The letters 
to this purpose were found on board a 
vessel from Bourdeaux to New-York, 
said to be an American bottom, but stopt 
by a British frigate on her voyage as 
being manned with Frenchmen. 

The following is an abstract of the 
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letter from Admira} Decres, Minister 
oi the Marine at Paris, to Jerome. cor. 
veying the Imperial orders. exhid 
a curious view of the character sn. 
disposition ot the new Sovereign 4 
France, and ina style of the most fs) 
some adulation, gives a pompous dis. 
play of the wealth, ttlents, and glory 
the Bonaparte family. 

Paris, April 18, 

‘I have just fulfilled, my dear | 


rome, a rigorous duty imposed upon me 
by the First Consal; that of forbidding 
Citizen Pichen to supply you vith 
money, and to prohibit all the captain. 
of French vessels from receiving on 
board the young person to whom voy 
have attached yourself: it being the in. 
tention of the First Consul that she shail 
on no pretext whatever come into 
Frange, and should she present herself, 
that she shall be re-embarked instantly 
for the United States. 

** Such, my dear Jerome, are the or- 
ders which I have been obliged literally 
to transmit, and which have been re- 
peated after the interval of a month, 
with such a solemn severity, as neither 
allowed me to withhold, nor to soften 
them. 

“* War is carrving on, and you are 
quiet and peaceable at 1200 leagues from 
the theatre on which you ought to act 
a great part. If, unfortunately, you 
come not back in the first French tn- 
gate which returns to Europe, what 
dignity wall accompany your return: 
How will men recognize in you the 
brother of the Regulator of Europe? In 
what temper of mind will you find that 
brother, who, eager after glory, wi see 
you destitute even of that of having e- 
countered dangers ; and who, convincec 
that all France wozld shed its blood ju 
him, would only see In you aman with 
out energy, yeilding to eifeminate an 
sions, and having not a single /eaf to ace 
to the heap of laurels w ith which he in- 
vests his name and our standards: | 

“ O Jerome, this idea alone sliou'd 
determine you to return with all expe- 
dition amongst us—the sound cf arms » 
heard in every quarter, and of the pre 
parations for the noblest enterpiiets 

“ Your brother Joseph, father of ala 
milvy that he adores, possessed of 4 Ll 
tune proportioned to his rank, invested wits 
the highest civil honours of the Stzte, 


Le a rile 
known throughout Europe for bis 


| 
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‘+y and his diplomatic labours, wishes 
add to so much glory that of sharmg 
with the Consul the dangers of war, and 
jas just got one of the regiments that_ 
are about to cm bar k.—Louis, | AnOWN by 
his m itary services, 4General of Divi- 

sion, is desirous of adding to that glory 
that of displaying talents for civil at- 
rane ements—he has just entered into 
the Council of Statethe Section of 
Levisiation. 

* Lucien, it is truc, has just quitted 
France, and has exiled hunself to Rome, 
in consequence of a marriage repugnant 
to the views of the First Consul; but 
Lucien is Known by the services he - has 
rendered, by his genius, by his talents, 
Ly the dignity of a senator. Helis pos- 
sessed of a gyeat and indepe nmalent fortune 

—and vet his connexions (disav owed by 
his brother) have been found incompati- 
ble with his abode in France. 

* What has taken place in your fami- 

hee ints out to you suthciently what 

¢ First Consul expects of you, and his 

Jexibility concerning what you shall 
du In opposition to his views. Sole Ar- 
cliteet of the glory of which he has at- 
tained the summit, he acknowledges no 
family but the French people: and in 

proportion as he exalts his brothers who 
press around him, he shews coldness, 

nd even aversion, to those of hts own 
blood who push not forward in the ca- 
reer Which his genius traces out for 
them. Whatever is foreign to the ac- 
comp!ishment of his great designs, seems 
treason against his high destiny ; and== 
for I know your brother better t han you 
snow him yourseliif you persist in 
beeping at a distance from him, he wou!d 
cet angry at first, and conclude by en- 
iorgetting you: and Heaven 
knows what regrets your obscurity 
would lay up in store for you. Scarce 
can a more brilliant career be opened to 

a man of your age ; shut it not up your- 
self. The union which you have form- 
ed has deeply affected him. “ Whilst I 
(thought he) am doing ev ery thing for 
gory, for my name, and for the happi- 
aess of the people that have put their 
fate into my hands, by whom may I 
hope to be seconded, if not by my bro- 
thers? And the youngest among them 
forms an inconsiderate connexion, an 
Which he has not even asked my opini- 

on—he has disposed of himself as a pri- 
vate individual; it is, therefore, as a 
Private individual he wishes me to con- 
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sider him. What claimhas he earned to 
my Lcnetaction? None: for instead of 
bemg usetul to me, he takes the route 
diametrically opposite to that which I 
Wished him to follow.” In vam, avail- 
ing myself of the freedoin which the 
hirst Consul permits in domestic priva- 
ey, did IT wish to make the voice of na- 
tural atlection be heard; I became sen.- 
sible, trom his conversation, that he nei- 
ther telt nor was hable to feel any ph. 
ancy oi that kind. 

will receive Jerome, (said he) if, 
leaving in America the young person 19 
question, he shall come hither to assoc- 
ate himself to my fortune; should he 
bring her along with him, she shall not 
put a ioot on the territory of France ; 
and you must answer to me for this by 
the orders which you are Lound to give 
to prevent her landing. Jt he comes a- 
lone, I shall never recall the error ofa 
moment, and the fauit of youth. Faith- 
ful services, and the condyct which he 
owes to himself and to his naine, will 
regain him all my kindness. —Such, 
my dear Jerome, are nearly the words 
of the First Consul. Bethink yourself, 
my friend, that he is only your brother, 
and that as L have already told you, a 
brother feels not the yeilding condescen- 
sion of a father, who identiies himself in 
some measure with his son 3 consider 
that you have as yet done nothing for 
him, and that in order to obtain the ad- 

vantaves attached to the honour of be- 
ing connected with him, you have not a 
moment to lose for deserving them. 
For it is his character, that merit and 
service rendered, or to be rendered, are 
the only things on which he sets a real 
and solid Ve ue. 

“Should you oppose the views of your 
brother, your passions will pass away, 
and you will reproach yourself :—pei- 
haps you will accuse the young person 
who fias been the occasion of it. Listen 
to reason, and she will tell you, that you 
have committed the fault of failing in 
respect for a brother fed for a length of 
time with the dove aad veneration of all 
France, and wath the respect of Europe. 
I know not whether you can hope to 
evercome your brother’s untavourable 
disposition towards her ; but i there be 
aly means of obtaining it, it must be by 
your presence, by your compliance with 
his views, by proots of your devoted at- 
tachment to him. You are so young, 
that al you unhappily let shp the oppor. 
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tunity of placing yourself about the 
Consul, you will have many years of re- 
gret to steal upon you. ‘The obscurity 
to which you would thus condemn 
yourself would be long. Without dis- 
tinction, fame, or fortune, how could 
you bear the weight of the name with 
which you are honoured? To you, a 
stranger to the glory attached to it, it 
would become an insupportable burthen 
repeat it for the last time, my dear 
Jerome, come hither; come hither by 
the first French frigate which shall se?! 
from the United States, and you will 
meet with suchareception as you could 
desire. —A thousand kind wishes. 
(Sioned) DeEcres.” 
However willing Jerome may feel, 
after this friendly advice, to repent and 
return, there appears to be some other 
obs acle to its accomplishment: For two 
Prench frigates have been lying in the 
harbour of New-York actually waiting 
for him many months, but unfortunate- 
iy dtocked close up by the Leander and 
Cambnan LEritish fngates, off Sandy- 
100k, who have positive orders to pre- 
either them or him trem escaping 


Pre 


RUSSIA ann FRANCE, 

-In our last Magazine we gave an 
outline of the correspondence that had 
aken place betwixt the Ministers of 
tlicse two powers, on the subject of the 
complaints of Russia against the gene- 
conduct of France to the German 
al! diplomatic intercourse 1s 
now broken off betwiat them, the fol- 
jowing Papers wil show how far the 
iaims of the Emperor of Russia, which 
are enforced in very strong and d ignified 
language, are fourded in justice; and 
whether the vague and evasive an- 
vers of France can be considered as sa- 
iisfactory on the several points of ag- 
ression complained of, 


PRENcH Note, 
Di livered to the Russian Mintster May 16. 

** T have laid before the First Consul 
the Note of May 12. which you did me 
the honour to transmit to me. 

** The First Consul observes with re- 
gret, that the influence of the enemies 
of France has prevailed in the Cabinet 
of St Petersburgh, and that it now puts 
at hazard the good understanding which 
was established with so much pains, and 


en Intelligence, 


winch appeared to be « 
ed. 

The Emperor of Germany. ana 
King of Prussia, who undoubted!y ae 
the two powers the most concer ad ta 
the fate of the German Empire. i 
understood that the French Citar 
ment was sufficiently authorized om, 
rest, at two leagues distance irom her 
frontier, French rebels who conspired 
against their own country, and who be 
the nature of their plots, as well as ie 
the terrible evidence which corroborated 


Well confirm. 


them, had piaced themselves out of the 
protection of the law of nations, | 

** The German Powers having thne 
been satisfied, the First Consv! would 
have nothing to say to the Emperor of 
Russia on a point which does not in the 
least concern his interest ; but he wi!] al. 
ways be happy to speak to his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia with the cpen 
ness which Europe knows he possess 
and which only is becoming great and 
powerful States. 

“It it be the intention of his Maiesiy 
to form a new coalition in Europe, and 
to recommence the war, what need is 
there for empty pretences, and why tot 
act more openly ? Much as the renew- 
al of hostilities would grieve the First 
Consul, he knows no man in the world 
that could put France in fear; no man 
whom he would suffer tointer.cre m the 
internal concerns of the country; and 
smce he himself does not med&e with 
the parties or opinions between which 
Russia may be divided, his Imperial 
Majesty can have no right to mecce 
with the parties or opions between 
which France may be divided. 

‘“ In the Note, Sir, which you have 
delivered, you require‘ That France 
should employ the most  efficactous 
means to tranquillize the different Go- 
vernments, and to let an order o/ things 
cease in Europe, which 1s too alarming 
for their security and independence. — 
But is not this independence of the States 
of Europe attacked, if it appears that 
Russia protects and maintains, at Dres- 
den and at Rome, authors of plots who 
seek to abuse the privilege of their re- 
sidence, for the purpose of disquieting 
the neighbouring States? and if the Rus- 


sian Ministers at most of the Courts of 
Europe pretend to place under protec. 
tion of the Law of Nations, persons “9 
country here 
tky 


are natives of that very ry 
those Ministers reside, as M. ce Ma 
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@it wanted to do at Paris a a Gene- 
a 


the independence ofthe States oi 
these are the Vers in Trange 
which ought to excite their vieorcus 
remonstrances. ‘Lhe circumstance a- 
gainst which an outcry has Leon raised, 
is Ota Ve nature. 

= by the ity of Lunevil! Germa- 
nv and France eha d mutually engaged to 
allow ho esviumM to eny GI those men 
who could disturb their respectiv  iran- 
quillity. “he emigrants wio resided at 
Baden, at Friburg, at Mresden, ec. 
were by the treaty not to be sutered in 
the German and the cecum 
stance shews what real in.propricts 
there was in the conduct of Russia. 
France requires ot her to remove em 
grants, Who were in the employment oi 
Russia at the time when the two coun- 
trices were at war, from countries where 
they rendered themselves conspk UOUs 
only by their intrigues, and Ruosia in- 
sists Upon maintaming them there ; and 
the remonstrance she now makes leads 
to this quest when Englund plan- 


ned the murder of i Paul I, supposing mtel- 


licence to have been received, that the 
authors of the plot were at a league 
from the froniter, would not pams have 
been taken to arrest them ? 

“ ‘The First Consul hotves that h: 
Imperial Majesty, whose excellent mind 
and noble character are 
wil sooner or later perc elve, that there 
are men who avail themselves ol every 
Tacans to raise enemies to France, and 
who thereby seek to rekindle the flames 
of war, which is advat itageous oniv | 
England. —This war will never take 
place with the First Consul’s conscut ; 
but whoever will declare it against him, 
he shall ever prefer it to a state of th ngs 
which should tend to destroy that equa. 
lity between great powers to the detri- 
ment of France. And as he does not 


urrogate to himseif any superiority, anc 


SO Weil KNOWD 


does not interiere with anv operation of 


tue Russian Cabinet, he demands a per- 
fect reciprocity i this respect, 

‘I continue, Sir, firmly to he pe, 
that declarations so candid will be fu! ly 
appreciated by your Court, and that 
they will tend to dispel the clouds 
which malice spreads between our coun- 
tries with a success greatly to be lament- 
ed.” 

** Accept, Sir, the assurances of m 
perfect esteem, &c.” 
Now. 18046 


Russian Note, 
Presented to M, Talleyrand, Alinister for 


reign Relaticiis, Pa is, July 


Phe note transmtt d to the under- 
signed Chage he did not 
tail to transmit to ot fetersburgh but 
his court greatly Gisay proved his receiv. 
a Which dul not answer tts 
preced ng official Communications, aud 
was by no mears caiculated to be iaid 
before bis august Sovereign. “Phis pa- 
per, however, 1s under the notice 
of his Mijestv, whosasy, woth 
Surprise, that its co tents consist alio- 
gether of such tons as ate not on- 
ly untoundec, but whally un onnecied 


with the subject of the former note. 


‘oc b.aperor already moved by the ca- 


lamitics which oppr ss a great pat of 
Keurocve, and by the dangers which 
threa.ca tac German emp Ire, Who-e mn 

crests Kussia is particula rly bound to 
conforma y tolerobiigations, 
received intelligence o: another recem 
Vigiation ot law oF nations, which 
was perpetrated at itteunheim: He, 
theretore, houcht hiraselt bound to in. 
Vie the assembied States of the German 
anp.re, to concur with jowtly 
protesting agains’ the french Govern 

ment, (0 whom his Majestv conmuuni- 
caecd the same sentiments, 
that it would the insult wilered 
the Germmen League, and aliay th: fears 
of Euro; pe lor the repetition of 
Outraces, ‘ 

French Government could not 
avoid to return an answer to this plain 
declaration trom his Majesty the Empe- 
ror; but the evasive reply which was 
nade, ts ollensive to Russia, to the Ger- 
man Empire, and to France herself: it 
Wupairs the good understanding which 
she declares her wish to preserve, but 
the eflec’s whereof Russia has not hi. 
therto perceived. 

*¢ We live no longer in these. barbae 
rous times whenmodern polity, founded 
upon the law of nations, has introduced 
certam principles, respecting the inte- 
rest of the w: ole community of States. 
No State could view with indifierence 
the event already mentioned, which 
gave such a dreadtul blow to the inde- 
pendence and security of nations. By 
the peace of ‘Teschen, Russia undertook 
to guarantee and mediate tor the Ger- 
ma. Empire; in this quality, his Im. 
perial Salons was not merely justified 
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in raising !:is voice on this occasion, but 
wis absvlutely bound to do it.—the 
French Government, bearing a similar 
quality, takes the liberty of violating 
the neutrality of Germany, and to act 
arbitrarily on that territory. It 35 dif- 
ficult to conceive how his Imperiai Ma- 
jesty should be incompetent to stand up 
for the German Empire, the security 
and independence of which he has gua- 
ranteed. 
** It would be in vain to attempt to 
explain otherwise the conduct of Rus- 
sia, whose motives are so evident, or to 
discover therein the interest of the e- 
nemies of France; its sole motive is the 
wretched conditionto which the French 
Government, by its influence, has re- 
duced Europe. Should Russia propose 
to establish a coalition, for renewing the 
war on the Continent, it would not at 
ali be required to seek any unfounded 
cause for it. The French Government 
has long given too much and too just 
cause for breaking the bandsof harmony, 
which the Emperar has preserved mere- 
Jy by his moderation, and which he de- 
sired to preserve for ever. INo person, 
and the French Government least of al!, 
can mistake the views of the Cabmet 
of St Petersburgh, since his Imperial 
Saajesty so explicitly declared, even be- 
fore the present war, how necessary it 
was to labour for the consoiidation of 
peace, to prevent new revolutions in 
Europe, to avoid carefully every cause 
for mistrust; and to let every State 
quietly enjoy “its independence. At the 
same time, Russia disclosed to the 
French Cabinet, how much she desired 
that this latter power might contribute 
to consolidate the present order of 
things; that it should, by its modera- 
tion and disinterestedness, give a hope 
to the other States of Europe, that eve- 
ry Government could at last (after the 
Vv which cost so much 
ood) devote itself, with safety and 
quiet, to the happiness of the people 
entrusted toit. Far from desiring to 
re-kindie the flames of war on the con- 
tinent, his Russian Majestv most ar- 
cently wishes to stifle those flames eve- 
ry where 5; but his Majesty wishes like- 
wise that the French Government, as it 
pretends to the same desire, would let 
those nations alone who wish nothing 
more tervently than to avoid taking a 
part in the present troubles. 
This was the only (though unfory- 


ary 
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tunately for the 
proved an ineffectual ) wish of Russ 
which never deviated trom thou 
pies everv step she touk wih tit 
french Government, whieh 
Stantly referred to treaties alre ady con- 
cluded, had noother view. pon the 
same ground she proposed to act as 
mediator between France and ng 
but was not accepted. Since the renew. 
al of the war, the French Government 
thinks itself competent to ocenpy those 
countries, and deprive them oi thei 
commerce, which in vain “oe to their 
neutyality. Has Imperial Majesty wa 
thereby alarmed, not indeed on his own 
account, since trom the actual situation 
= power of his Empire, his Majes v 
an remain a quiet spectator of thos 
scenes; but he was zlarmed 
for the security of the other States oj 
Europe. His Majesty repeatedly urg- 
ed with the French Government, but 
always inefiectually, that those countries 
at should be ‘permitted to remain 
neutral, whose neutrality France and 
hae had guaranteed by mutuai trea- 
ties; his Majesty also repeatedly dis- 
closed his sentiments with re: spect ty 
those States that are already in dange! 
of sharing the Fate of Itaiy, of a part oi 
Germany, and of the other countries 
which France has already got in het 
possession. Meanwhile, the mpero: 
saw, in spite of ail his exertions and re- 
monstrances, Tra nce on the one side, oc- 
cupying the coasts of the Adriatic, on 
the other, levying contributions on the 
Hanse towns, and menacing Denmark. 
“ The fact is notorious to Lurope; 
the Emperor was particularly desirous 
that it might not remain unknown to 
the French Government, and the mu- 
tual explanations wiways referred to the 
same obje Never then did any Go- 
vernment act more candidly, or ‘for a 
purpose which requires less secrecy, oF 
is subject to less fal: se constructions 
than Russia did in the present circum. 
stances. If this condect be not 
richt—-if it can be considered as hostile 
to France, or as an attack on the wel- 
fare and tranquility of the Germanic 
Empire, then there is no longer any dif- 
ference existing between manifest en- 
croachment on the one part, and that 
just indignation which the other ptt 
must consequent! y feel; between at- 
tack and defence ; between the oppres- 
sion and protection of the weak. 
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«“ The undersigned will not, in this 
place, examine vy the law of nations 
the question, whether the bench Go- 
vernment be justified in persecuting, im 
every country, these persons it has ex- 
lied from their own, and in prescribing 
to foreign powers the manner in which 
they shail be permitted to treat or to 
employ the date Emigrants, whom they 
may have adopted tor their subjects, or 
may have employed in their service. 
Such atenetis at variance with every 
principle of justice; nay, with those 
principles which the French nation has 
solemnly prociaimed. Losuppose that 
Russia aitacas the independence of the 
States of Europe, because she wall not 
permit a person in her employment a- 
broad to be appointed somewhere else 
at the wil of the French Gi vernment, 
were to confound all ideas and words ; 
or, because she claims another person, 
who is a naturalized Russian, and has 
just now been delivered up by anothe 
State, without anv previous trial, and 
contrary toevery appearance of justice. 

“ Never did the Emperor protect 
conspirators—his noble and upright cha- 
racteris too well Knuwn to all Europe 
to require an elaborate contradiction of 
this assertion, as false as it is Indecent. 
Tie French Government itself 1s con- 
vinced of the contrary ; it need only 
remember, that the Emperor has fre- 
quently declared, that if such an accu- 
sation were proved against any Russian 
in his employment, he would hasten to 
punish him most severely for a crin 
which he considers as of a most heimous 
nature—But the Cabinet of St Cloud 
returned no answer to tlus candid com- 
munication, nor did it furnish any proof 
to support its pretensions; it has then 
no right to complain of its unsupported 
demands not being complied with. But 
at the present moment, when Portugal 
was obliged to purchase her neutrality ; 
when Naples, to save her’s, was com- 
pelled to contribute, at an enormous 
expence, to the maintenance of, the 
French troops on her own territory ; 
when all Italy, especially those Repub- 
lics that had been promised indepen- 
cence and happiness; when Switzer- 
land and Holland were considered mere- 
‘y as French provinces ; when one part 
or the German empire is occupied, 
while in another part French detach- 
ments execute arrests in contempt of 
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the sacred Jaw of nations; at such a 
moment the Emperor will leave to ail 
the States alledged, nay, to the impar- 
tial opinion of the Cabinet of St Cloud 
itself, the decision of the question, 
Whica of the two, Russia or france, 
menaces the security of Europe? which 
of them acts on principles the most fa- 
vourabie to the independence of other 
States? which iaterferes most im the 
Government and internal police of other 
countries, and practises the most aivi- 
trary acts against them ? 

‘** Although the sorrow which the 
Emp ror felt at this alarming situation 
ot affairs was as notorious as the opini- 
on he entertained of it, he nevertheless 
held himself bound to make his deciara- 
(ion as explicit as possible, that it might 
not with truth be said, that there was 
not a single Government on the Continent 
which bad the courage to raise its woice im 
the cause of justice ;—and that the Russian 
Government might not be charged wath 
having omitted to call the attention of 
its co-estates to the dreadiul conse- 
quences which must necessarily ensue 
from a further neglect of order, and of 
those principles on which their well-be- 
ing and their security depend. 

It dues not appear how it could be so 
easily proved in the present dispute, that 
Russia, by protesting against the mam- 
fest violation of the law of nations, com- 
mitted beyond the limits of the French 
Republic, on a neutral territory of the 
German Empire, by a guaranteeing and 
mediating power, bad thereby imterfer- 
ed in the internal affairs of France, and 
to interfere in which the Emperor ne- 
ver had the most distant idea. Lvery 
State is indeed competent to outlaw a 
person within its own limits; but no 
State has a right arbitrarily to place any 
person out of the protection of the law 
of nations, because the latter does not 
depend upen the decrees of any single 
State, but is grounded upon the unami- 
mous will of the Commonwealth of So- 
vereign States. ‘Thus the French 
Government could at most demand 
of the Princes of the German Empire, 
in conformity to the treaty of Luneville, 
that the Emigrants in their States, who 
had not yet made choice of a country, 
and agaifst wnom authentic proofs could 
be produced, should be removed ; but 
the French Government was by no 
means justified In the invasion of those 

States, 
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States, sword in hand, to carry off such 
ns ty main force, 

it will hardly be credited that the 
French Cabinet could (to malotain its 
erroneous prmeiple) deviate so far from 
every requisite decorum, and the re- 
gaid due as to alledce exam- 
plies which were altogether im] roper to 
be meationed; that it should in an offi- 

ial document, recal even a /ather’s 
death to recollection of his; 
in order to wound his tender 
fecuimgs; and that at should (contrary to 


tu truth, 


i} truth and to all probability) .aise an 
Ccusation aeainst another Government 
(En d) whom France nm ver ceases to 
ite, merely Slic 1s at 

wa with of. 
“he however, superi- 
or the emotions of personal resent- 
mel } as principally at he 


weli-deing and tranquility of Europe ; 
he tserefore does not nesitate to make 
last effort for the preservation, if pos- 
sible, of a frrendiv itercourse with 
France. His Majesiv’s sole wish is, 
that peace may revive in Furope ; that 
no person may assume any «authority 
whatsoever over anv other State 5 and 
the French Government do ac- 
Knowledge an of rights for in. 
ferior States, not less 
‘France. Russia entertains 
inclination for war, nor can 
nefited ov it: ver conduct alone will be 
rofiuenced by the pressure of circum- 
stances. She may, however, shortly 
oresume, that the French Administra- 
tion eutertains such an opinion of the 
Russian government, as to be convinced 
that the latter wil! not remain anidie or 
indifferent spectator of auy new en- 
croachments. His Majesty the Empe- 
ror is not himself influenced by fear, nor 
does he wish to direct its operation to 
the minds of others. It is his desire to 
preserve his former relations with 
France, but upon no other ground than 
that of perfect equality. ‘The first con- 
dition is, that the terms mutually a- 
greed upon shall be faithfully fulfilled, 
and on this condition only can the two 
nec after what has happened, enjov 

heir former relations of goed will and 
amity, 

The undersigned has been ordered 
to dagen that he cannot prolong his 
‘ay at Paris, unless the following de- 

ire previously granted :— 
Vhat, conformably to the sth and 


a at 


ndent than 
not the least 
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sth articles of the secret Convention oi 
the rith October tSo1, the Frepe) Go. 
vernment shall o. ite tro to eva- 
cuate the kingdom of les; and, 
when that 1s done, that it shall ahacae 

to respect the neutraliy of that ‘yi , 


dom during the present or any 
war. 


future 


That, in conformity to the 2d ar 
ticie of the said convention, the French 
Csovernment shall proniuse to establish 
immediately some principle of concert 
with tis Imperial Meyjesty, for ree: jut. 
ing the basis which the atiains of 
italy shall be fl aliv adjusted, 

That it shall ene in 
ty tothe 6ti article 
ton, andthe 
to Russia, to inaemnity, wi t delay, 
the King of Sardinia for tus 
hassustam d. istly, 

4. hat, m virtue of the obligation 
ef av utual guarantee and mediation, 
the French Government shall promise 

nmedtately to evacuate and withdraw 
iis troops from the North of Germany ; 
ande enter intoan engagement to respect, 
iv the strictest manner, the wextra/ity of 

e Germanic Body, 


contormt. 
i t the me 


SOE] tedly 


losses he 


“Phe undersigned has to add, that 
he has received orders from his Govern 
inent to demand a categorica! answert 
these four points, and avails himsel! o: 
thi is Opportunity, 

ea 1) 


Frexcu Nore, 
in answer to the preceding. 


After stating the astonishment “ ot! 
the Emperor of the French at the ree 
plaints of Russia, and the tone in whic 
they are expressed, which is represent 
ed as being that of a Conqueror, dic- 
tating toa subject power, instead of the 
familiar tone which ought to be used 
between the two countries standing up- 
on terms of intimacy, and treating up- 
on a system of perfect equality, the note 
asserts, that France bas a right to re- 
proach Russia with having neglected te 
execute her engagements ; with having 
interfered and changed the governmen' 
of the Seven Islands, which was placed 
under the joint guarantee of France, 
Russia, and the Porte, without any 
concert or communication with France; 
with having sent large bodies of troops 
tu Corfu, and having made an ostenté 

rious 
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gous Preparation of sending additional 
numbers. 

* Phat the Emperor of Russia had 
also given an open reception to the K- 
migrants of every description, and had 
conferred on them public employments; 
and so tar from from bis domi- 
nions the individuals of the Bourbon fa- 
muy an. their head, had allowed them 
at asylum in the Russian territories, and 
had participated in their criminal pro- 
jects 3 contrary to the wise example of 
his tather at the time of his-endeavour- 
ing to terminate the war, and torestore 

the tre nquilitv of Murope. 

hat Russia had ¢ 

ed itself in a posture 
to France, 


recently pla- 
of direct defiance 
bv ordet a Court Mourn. 
tug as a maik of respect tothe memory 
“anagent in the pay o 
ed in a crim, ne es to effect the ru- 
in of France; that Russia had acted in 
this manner af er this traitor to his coun. 
try had been condemned by the just de- 
cision of a tribunal of the Freuch Go- 
vernment, and had been executed tn 
pursuance of its sentence. 

‘That these and mauy other exam- 
pies of the 11 disposition of the Russian 
Government, the whole of whose con- 
one towards France has undergone on 

naccountable alteration; the glaring 
which Russia formerly mani- 
‘ested towards England, and the perfi- 
cious conduct and plots of M. Markoff, 
who had increased the differences be- 
tween the two Governments, and had 
‘neaged an all the wicked designs cf the 
‘nigrants and disaffected persons m 
Urance 3 that these were the real causes 
which induced the Russian Government 
to adopt that cold inexplicable conduct 
towards France, which it had I-tely 
thought proper to evince upon every 
occasion, 

* That finally, if notwithstanding all 
the solicitude of the Emperor of “the 
french to maintainthe relations of pesce 
and amity between the two countries, 
the Emperor of Russia should joi his 
arms to those of England, the Empe- 
ror of the French would in that event 
rely on the skill and valour of his ar- 
mies, ard would maintain, at every ha- 
zard, the honour of France, and the 
lustre of the French name.” 

Last Russtan Note. 
Melivered to the French Minister Aug. 16. 
undersigned Charge d’Atfaires 
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(in enswer to the above Note) feels it 
mcum. cut on him to confine himself to 
the recapitulation of that conduct which 
his august Master bas constantly held 
towards the French Government, the 
plain exposition oft which will suihicient- 
ly demonstrate the nature of the rect- 
procity which he has in his turn experi- 
enced trom that Power. 

” From the moment that his Majesty 
ascended the throne, he laboured with all 
his care to renew the good mitelligence 
which had formerly prevailed between 
France and Russia. His Imperial Ma- 
jestv, in anticipating the explanations 
which were to produce a solid and per- 
between the two 
countries, was happy in the persuasion 
that he we bv that merns efiectuaily 
contribute to the genera. pecification cr 
Europe, the tranquility of which had 
been so long disturbed. ‘Phe readiness 
which his Majesty shewed to make 
peace with the French Government, at 
the time it was at war with several o- 
ther Powers; the renewal ot the for- 
mer ‘Licaty of Commerce, which was 
entirely to the advantage of France ; 
the good offices of Russia in bringing 
about a reconciliation between the Re- 
public and the Ottom man Porte, are 
convincing pr. ofsof the dis; osationof his 
Majesty, ai wishes to neglect 
nothing on his part, which could tend 
to consolidate that connexion which he 
hoped mich: exist for ever. 

Since that period, when, in conse- 
quence of the misfortunes which Ger- 
many expernenvced in the course of the 
war, and that manv met embers of the 
Germanic Body were put under the ne- 
cessity of submitting to make sacrnices, 
and that it became necessary to ascer- 
tain those sacrifices, for the purpose ot 
settling the indemnities that were to 

compensate for their losses, the Empe- 
ror consented to become a jut media- 
tor wit) the French Government, in the 
cordial hope, that the act of mediation 
wouid seal the tranquility of the Conti- 

nent. The completion of the salutary 
work, allowed his Imperial Majesty to 
urn his atteation to the engagements 
France voluntariiv entered into 

at the period of the conclusion of her 
peace with Russia. His Majesty, hav- 
ing scrupulously fulfilled those which he 
entered into with France, had a right 
to expect that the Fr neh Government 
would also have shewn iteelf anxious to 
equet 
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equal his punctuality, and to periorm 
jis own Obligation. However ieason- 
able this expectation was, it has never 
beei. realised; and the French Govern. 
ment, so iar from shewing anv dispos)- 
tion to fulfill ticm, has taken no little 
pains, if the undersigned ma, use the 
expression, to retard thei accompush- 
Ine iit. 

“© The King of Sardinia, who had 
been wholly de: iived of lis posessions 
in Itaiv, by the union of Piedmont to 
Fea: ce, has still to look for that indem- 
which the Cabinet of the Thuille- 
ries had solemnly pledged itself to Rus- 
sia to allow him, and which the latter 
has coutinually demanded. 

** Dhe King of Naples, who was freed 
for a short time from the presence of 2 
French army in his kingdom, beholds it 
again occupying his provinces, under a 
pretext, the nature of which is not 
known tohis Imperial Majesty; and he 
is consequently placed out of the line 
ot Independent States. “The represen- 
tations of Russia, founded upon the 
solemn stipulation of France, to consi- 
des the kingdom of Naples as a Neutral 
State, and io enjoy all the advantages 
of neutrality, have been productive of 
no cetermination favourable to that 
Power. 

‘“‘ ‘The whole of Italy has been chan- 
ged by the innovations which the Go- 
vernment of the Republic has caused it 
to undergo since the conclusion of the 
peace between Russia apd France, with- 
out any preliminary concert with his 
Imperial Majesty 5 elthough it had been 
ag ced upon by the two Powers at that 
pesiod, that there should be an under- 
standing between them as to the politi- 
ca! arrangements that were to Le adupt- 
ed in that country. 

** Hostilities having been renewed be- 
tween France and England, the inte- 
grity of the territory of the German 
Empire was violated, notwithstanding 
France had very lately engazed to pro 
tect it in common with his Majesty the 
Emperor. The Cabinet of St Cloud 
thought proper to assert that the digni- 
ty of King of England, and that of 
Elector of Brunswick - Lunenburgh, 
being ynited in the same person, were 
Rot distinct; though such distinction 
was never disputed by the Republican 
Government during the last years of the 
rate war; it was therefore contrary to 
Cvery notion of right and justice, to 
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Make war upon a country which, by the 
Constitution of the Germanic Empire 
of which It was part, and the public 
proceedings by which it Was guaranteed, 
ought to be totally exempt from 
a Visitation. 

“© The possession of Cuxhayer 
which uuder no pretext could have been 
considered as English property, wes 
notwithstanding, effected by the French 
troops, and the Hanse owns haye 
been coOmpelied to make forced loans to 
avoid a similar fate. The repeated and 
urgent applications which the Emperor 
has made tothe French Government, 
to induce it to fuihll its engagements 
with Ressia, and to put an end to all 
apprehension, which the Neutral pow. 
ers, who were anxious to remain ip 
peace, may feel of being involved in the 
war, have been attended with no ef. 
fect. 

‘To those numerous causes of djs. 
Satisfaction, Connected with the higher 
interests of Europe, the Government of 
France has thought proper to add all 
those which it eould offer to the Court 
of Russia, by the offensive assertions 
which it advancee and circulated against 
Ministers honoured with the conidence 
of his Imperial Majesty ; dy the /cenes 
which the Russian Envoy was compelled to 
witness at the Thuilleries: by the impro- 
per perseverance which the Cabinet of 
St Cloud displayed, in persecuting, i2 
foreign countries, persons who are em- 
ployed by the Court of Russia; and 
lastly, by that unexampled proceeding 
which it took the liberty of committing, 
when it compelled the Pope to deliver 
up a naturalized Russian (M. d’Antrai- 
gues,) without paying any regard to 
the representations and clainis of his 
Imperial Majesty on that poin'. 

“ The recent act of violence, com- 
mitted bv the French troops in the ter- 
ritory of the Elector of Baden, having 
roused the anxiety of the Emperor, for 
the security and independence of the 
States of Europe, which are within the 
reach of France, his Majesty expressed 
his opinion as to the necessity of tran- 
guilizing them on that pgint ; and that 
she should make such satisfaction as the 
empire hed a right to demand, and a- 
dopt such measures as might tend to 
calm the uneasiness and alarm of Eu- 
rope. To this good office the Empire 
received an answer, which left it 0 
hopes that the just expectation 

ayes!” 
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Ma esty would be fulntled; which gave 
wrong interpretation to that tiauk, 
iowal, and disinterested conduct, whick 
his Majesty constantiy hela respecting 
the attuirs Of Europe, and particularly 
with regard to France, and which made 
it but too clear, that there was a deter- 
mined design to tiwart and irritate dur- 
tuber the Court ot Kussia. 

“So litle attention and condescen- 

on on the part of the Irench Go- 
verninent, to the just claims of his Ma- 
‘cctv, aud a conduct so decidedly op- 
posed to any desire of preserving a good 
understand.ng between the two States, 
sulllicieatiy Gemonstrated to Russia, 
that if, on the one hand, the French 
Government attached apparently but 
little value to its relations with her, and 
consequently turnished her with a po- 
sitive reason for no longer continuing 
them 3 on the other, she had taken an 
lnveriable resolution to adopt for her 
conduct, a line absolutely contrary to 
the principles of justice and the lews of 
nations, and which, consequentiv, could 
pot harmonize with the sentiments and 
principles professed by his Majesty. 

“ The Emperor, nevertheless, was 
willing to make a final effort with the 
Vrench Government, and after so many 
reasons of dissatisfaction, he was dispo- 
‘ed to forget them, whenever the above 
mentioned engagements should be ful- 
which had beensolemniy enter- 
ed into by the two Governments, and 
shouid have long since been executed. 
This last effort having been followed 
by an evasive and unsatisfactory answer, 
full of fallacious imputations, and which 
is only remarkable for the strange and 
assertion, ‘Phat the Rus- 
sian troops had taken possession of the 
Republic of the Seven Islands, without 
the concurrence of France ;’’ while it is 
notorious, that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has it in view, that this coun- 
try, which had been first evacuated by 
the Russian troops, was occupied by 
‘hose drawn from the State of Naples, 
vith the consent of the Porte, by the 
request of the inhabitants, and in con- 
sequence of a previous arrangement 
with France: Nothing further remains 
for the Undersigned, than to declare, 
Liat all correspondence between Russia 
aud France, becoming, by these means 
periectlyv useless, must now cease; and 
that his Majesty the Emperor only waits 
tor intelligence of the departure of his 
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Charge fires from Paris, to 
to the Mission, that at shouid 
quit his capital. 

“ His Majesty the Emperor having 
hothing to reproach himself with on 
this nead (tor at it had depended on him, 
the ties between the two nations, far 
from beirg dissolved, would be drawn 
closser,) sees with regret com- 
pelled to suspend ali relations winha 
Government which refuses to fuinl its 
engagements, which wil net conform 
to the reciprocal respect nations owe to 
each other, and im regard to which his 
Majesty, since the renewal of the con- 
bexion between the two countries, has 
experieseed increasing mortification, 
Stil, faitaful to his principles, and anni. 
ous to avoid the shedding of human 
bivood, the Emperor wili contine him- 
selt to that relation which the respec- 
tive position of the two countries ad- 
mits. Kugsia and Fiance can do with- 
cut those relations, the continuance 
oi which is only to be warranted by 
reasous of advantage and accommoda- 
tion, and without which it 1s bettter 
that they snould have no connexion, 
As it isthe French Government alone 
which has given rise to the present 
state of affairs, it will also depend up- 
on itto decide whether war is to fol- 
low or not. In case it shall compel 
Russia, eithes by fresh injuries or by 
provocations aimed agaist her, or a- 
gainst her allies, or by still threatening 
more seriously the security and inde- 
pendence ot Europe, his Majestv will 
then manifest as much energy meme 
pleying these extreme measures which 
a just defence requires, as he has given 
proofs of patience, in resorting to the 
use of all the means of moderation con- 
sistent with the main enance of the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown. 

Phe Undersigned having thus ful. 
filled the orders which he has received 
trom his Court, requests, incons<quence, 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
will be kind enough to send him with- 
out celav, the necessary passports to 
enable him to quit France ;—and he 
embraces this cpportunity of giving to 
the Citizen Minister for Foreign Aliairs, 
the assurance of his high consideration. 

(Signed) P, D’Ovsait.” 


Frencu Utrimatum. 
The day before the Russian Ambas- 
sador, d’Oubril, left Mentz, he received 
the 
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in t Towing proposalsas the 
of Bouaparte trom M. 


itimatum 
allevrana. In 
Siaic Pap r Bouaparte vilers 

* ast, Po indemuity the King of Sar- 
Cia with the whole of Tuscany, and a 
part ol the Duchv ot Parma 5 lO pio- 
ciaim King of Ltrurta; and to 
Mieke the youny Wang of Etruna King 
vi Sardinia, which island as to be ceded 
tO lium, 

* adiv, To evacuate Hanover, upon 
condition that 1m shall be occupied by 
Prussiay troops during the war; that 
ihe same restrictions against British 
govds suall be continued 5 and that Ha. 
nover shall pay annually hait a 
francs to France, unt the 
a peace with Enyland. 


Conciusion 


Traly, the cccupation of the kingdom oi 
Napics and the Seven Islands, shal! be 
seguiated at a Congress, to be composed 
ot Ministers from France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Spain. 

‘sathiy, Chat the Congress shall be 
vested with powers to settle all demands 
ot the several German Princes, to make 
new territorial arrangements, and vrant 
hew indemn tics, 

‘That Switzerland and Hol- 
sand shall remain in stato guo untila 
peace with England, when their entire 
rndependence shall be consented to by 
drance, and respected in future.” 


Last Frexcu Norr. 


Before M. Rayneval, the French 
cha: ‘ee d’ Affaires, St Petersburgh, he 
presented a Note to Prince Czartorin- 
sky, couched in soft, smooth-toned lan- 
guage— lamenting ceeply the diffcrences 
that have interrupted the harmony be- 
tween the two courtsmand that, while 
the causes of these are soft, ifling and 
are stull uncleared up, the complaints of 
iXussiashouldhave been conveyed in such 
an as speriby of language, as to affect tne 

menrty aud independence oi the French 
Govcrnment— That these oifen: sive 
pressions may still be easily committed 
to oblivion—And with re spect to the in- 
irmgements of the independence of the 
n states, if Russia will con- 


hne herself within the natural limits of 


her influence and terrritorial extent, she 
Would find France equally é isposed to 
cdo both, The Note concludes—“ The 
ad which the Emperor of the French 
had conceived of his Imperial Majesty's 


gaty, That the general affairs of 
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character, didnot permit him to 
that after hay Ing hegociated 
the wperor of the Frenc h, and 
ved his ambas ssadors and 
kept up contidential relat ‘ he would 
have acknowle the Dretensions 
the House of bourbon, and sutfer its 
intrigues, One is forced to attribute to 
some disposed persons the chanz 

hich has manifested itself in the sent. 
ments of the Court of Russ as and tr j 
a matter of regret that these shi 
hable to such an alteration. 

‘These are the constant sent 

ofthe Emperor of the French; and the 
Undersigned 1s charged to repeat the 
assurance, that now, as well as at al! 
future times, his Imperial Majesty wil! 
be disposed to renew the ancient rely 
tions with Russia, and will conyratulat: 
himself to see them again restored 
the most perfect understanding.” 


Wit 
atter hy avin 


uid be 


ment * 


We have given these papers the moi 
at length, as from the verv nature 
their contents, direct hostility canuu! 
now well be avoided. Fro 
Envoy professes, words, very pact 
dispositio: is——but how do these acco 
with the aefions ot his employer == hat 
will the Emperor of Russia think or sa. 
when he hears of anothei es 
more ry and more unpree 
dented than all that he lias ¥ 
casion to resist. 

Accustomed as we have been to 
the ditterent Governments 
(under every form which they have @ 
sumed since the Tram pit 
upon the law of nations, aud viout 
every principle of justice, it 3s bara’ 


} 
et had o¢ 


credible, that the present Rujer o! Ue 
country should have overste] yped, i 
this particular, all his pre Tecessurs 


nh 


and that he should order apd evs 
petrate an outrage so atrocicu, 


carry off by a military force tac am ba 
dor toa neutral State.—Such, however, 
is the very singylar event we are NOW Ae 
to record. 
Srerzurne oF Sin Georce 
Hamburgh, Oct. 26. 


“Yesterday morning between 4 and 


5 O'Clock, 2 most unprinc ipled attack 
and violation of the territory of this tice 
Imperial city, took place on the patt ot 
the French. "They landed, in four OF 
five barges, a body of about 300 troom 


from Harburgh, a small town on se 


| 


Lett bank of the Fibe in the Electorate 
ot Hanover. and about a mile over,ona 
spo called, Hamburgher Berg, or hil, 
and meeting With a mun, torecd him to 
shew them the way to Gitndelhof, two 
mies fram  Hamburgh, 
George Rumbold, ihe British Charge 
d’'Affaies to the Hanseatre Cities and 
the States ot the Circle of Lower Saxo- 
ny, hes Ins country residence. 
corps was by several General 
Gificers, compl-tely armed, and had 


where Sir 


their colours, drums, ana vand of music 
with them. On arriving at Siv George's 
hous, they Instantiv forced open 
the doors, and rushed into every apart- 
ment, ransacked, and pillaged what was 
not portable, dragged Sir George out 
of his bed, made him dress himse!t, and 
after having seized his papers, forcivly 
carried himto the riverside,andembaik- 
ed lim for Hamburgh. The tnvading 
corps was first going to land upon the 
Hoistein territory, but perceiving their 
mistake, they soon after desisted from 
the aitempt. 

** Our Senate was in consequence as- 
sembied from 8 ©’clock in the mormng 
éill hve in the evening.—They seut a 
deputation to the French Minister, to 
protest against this violation of our neu- 
trality, and demanded that the English 
Charge should be set at hber- 
tv. In the Senate there is but one 
voice, andthat of abhorrence ot the deed. 
‘To-day the French Minister (who was 
but apprised of the deed atter it was 
done,) declared tothe Senate, officially, 
that it was a suite of Mr Drake's con- 
spiracy aguiust the life ot Bonaparie, as 
false as absurd. Sir George has tor some 
tim: been ina very delicate state of 
health, and even if the British Go- 
vernment could have carried on such 
machinations, he could not have been 
the avent. He has sent to Mr ‘Uhorn- 
ton his author: y to act ad interim; we 
suppose he will be sent. directly to 
France. Nichols is offended, and for 
his own security too in feareit is but 
afew days since we had agreed to pay 
them 200,000 rix-dollars curren* for 
their wants in Hanover. Notwithstand- 
ing this trespass, we are under no appre- 
hension for our commercial relations, 
Such as they are. 

“Mr Nichols, the British Deputy 
Consul, on hearing of this rufianly vio- 
lence, sou; ht refuge in the house of th 
American Consul, Mr Forbes. 

Now. 1804. 
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“sir George Ruabold had resided 
at for some time his o: ly ot- 
tenda. is were ana at 
vant. Grindel js 
countiy houses, not tar removed t'om 
the Hamburch gate, wh 
Daminthor, trom which ii is rot above 
afew hundred paces disiant. 

'Thev had esc: 
was given 
ed, otherwise the people w 
cu:d lim, perhaps cut the fellow 
i pleees, He } ap esentimeni 
thing being attempted, and it i: 
aopitv te had not ledged within the 
walls, where |e would have been safe 

“ So completely is our press unde: 
the coutroul of France, that our paper 


chous Calica the 
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aud the eates COUTG be n- 


have res 


dar t riake the icast mention of 

transaction, and n° person in Hamburgh 

Cares TO sy puoi infamous 

outrage, the motives assigned tor which 

€ tO Oe, 


A ietuhation for the escape of Sir 


Fumes Crawford. 

2, Or account of enlist ng and embar. 
king for Yngiand, Hanoverian tio: ps. 

3. Postop the onlv remamimg chan- 
lel OF oficial intercourse between Lng 
anc ang Germany. 

n wishing to consider Sir Gee. 
ld as av accomplice of Mr Drake 
and My Spencer Smivb; and, 

5. Lhe wish, by seszing ‘he papers o 
our Chorge Affanes, to obtam the 
whatever regociation 
us and the Noithern 


Secrets 
exist between 
Powers.” 


Such are the particulars of this sin- 
cular event, that have been tronsmit 
thro’ private letters from Hamburgi.— 
The Piench General Ftere, who come 
manded the party, allowed Sir Ceorge 
to write only a short note to. lis Go- 
vernment, mforming of his situation. 
When P-inhatd, the French Residert, 
declared lus ignorance of the busmess, 
the Senate sent a deputation to Geverel 
Bernadotte, the French Commancer in 
Chief im Hanove:, requiring his autho- 
rity for such on unprecedented proceed. 
ing, when the only answer given by 
Bernadotte was, that he had acted un- 
der the authority of an order trom 


Fouche, the Minister of Police «t Paris, 
dated October 10. of wh ch he rave the 
deputation a copy, and which, after state 
ing that M. Runibo s following the 
system of Messrs Drake and Sauth, 
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that the British Minister has avowed a 
plan of conspiracy and plots, “* which is 
proven, besides, by the conduct of Mr 
‘Taylor, gnd the original papers in my 
hands,” Fouche proceeds in the follow- 
ing terms:—** In consequence of these 
Ne ava subversive prineiples, his Ma- 
yesty the Emperor has caused it to be 
deciared, that he ill not recognise any 
diplomatic character in the English 
agents, who have been placed, by their 
own Gover ment, out of the common 
law ofcivilized nations ; and his Majesty 
expressly orders that Mr Rumbold be 
considered as any other English indivi- 
dual who should adopt criminal practi- 
ces, and be seized, if it ve in your pow- 
er to doit, taking every measuse to se- 
cure lis papers. I invite you, Mar- 
shal, to take all the necessary steps to 
accomplish this object.—It will be su- 
perilaous to méurm the diplomatic a- 
gents upon the subject.” 

It appears, however, that the Senate 
had remonstrated strongly with the 
Court of Berlin, the legitimate protector 
of the city of Hamburgh, to demand the 
Ambassador’s release, and with more 
success than has yet attended any ap- 
plication from the unfortunate Hanse 
towns; for Sir Georee Rumbold sud- 
cenly and unexpectedly arrived in Lon- 
don on the morning of the 17th Nov. 

Since his arrival, the following nar- 
rative of his journey is given as authen- 
tic 

Sir George was carried from Har- 
burgh to the city of Hanover without 
stopping, and on the 28th October was 
put along with his servant into a close 
carriage, which was locked, and sent otf 
for Paris under an escort of so gens 
d’armes. 

From the time of his seizure to his 
arrival at Paris, he was treated with re- 
spect, though watched with great cir- 
cumspection by the commander of the 
escort. Qn his arrival in Paris, he was 
immediately conveyed to the ‘Temple, 
where they still continued to treat him 
with respect. On the evening of the 
second day of his confinement in the 
‘Temple, a courier arrived fom Berlin 
with an energetic remonstrance to the 
French Government, in consequence 
of so gross a violation of the rights of a 

neutral and independent city, and with 
instructions to the Prussian Ambassa- 
dor to demand the immediate liberation 
SirG. Rumbold. ‘his demand Bo- 
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naparte did not think i prudent to r 

sist, and the next day Sir George was 
removed trom the Templesand convey 

ed firs! to Boulogne, where he remain. 
ed some days; he was then taken to 
Cherburgh, from which port he imme. 
diately sailed in a Flag of Truce, whici 
fellin with the Niobe frigate, Capt, 
Seo.t; he ymmediately embarked: op 
board the frigate, and on she Morning vi 


the sth arrived at Portsmouth, whence. 


he immediately set out for Londor, 
which he reached at ons o'clock. 

Previous to the departure of Sir Geo, 
trom the Temple, he demanded the re. 
storation of his papers, which had been 
delivered to, and of coutse examined 
by Fouche, the Minister of Police, 
This demand was not only refused, but 
he was compelled to sign a kind of pa- 
rode, by which he engaged not to return 
again to Hamburgh. or to places within 
so leagues of the French territories. 

‘The liberation of Sir George we at- 
tribute principally to the decided tone 
adopted by the Court of Berlin; but 
we cannot suppose that the mere act of 
setting Sir George at liberty will 
be considered by his Prussian Majesty 
as a sufficient atonement of this atroci- 
ous outrage. ‘The Continental Powers 
must be convinced of the necessity, and 
they now see the efficacy, of adopting 
an energetic line of conduct towards 
the Corsican Usurper. The King ot 
Prussia has set the example, which i 
the other Continental Powers follow, 
we may still hope to see the indepen- 
dence of Kurope restored. 

Immediately on receipt of the first 
intelligence in London, of tlie seizure 
of our Ambassador, the following ofli- 
cial remonstrance was sent off by the 
British Ministers, to Mr Jackson, the 
British Envoy at Berlin, to be prseat- 
ed to his Prussian Majesty : 

“His Majesty has received the ac- 
count of an unexampled act of violence 
committed at Hamburgh, agaiust the 
person of Sir George Rumbold, his m! 
nister at that piace, who was forcibly 
seized in his own house, on the night 
ofthe asth of October, by a detach- 
ment of French soldiers, and carried off, 
together with the papers belonging to 
his mission. 

“ After the repeated proofs which the 
conduct of the French Government has 
exhibited of an utter contempt and de- 
fiance of every obligation of the law o! 
nationg 
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nations, his Majesty can feel no sur- 
prise at the perpetration even of such 
an outrage as this, upon the territory 
of a weak and defenceless state: But 
his Majesty owes it not only to himself, 
to the respectable and unfortunate city, 
whose rights are most immediately at- 
tacked, but to his. relations with the 
rest of Europe, and to the dignity of 
every power which has still the inci:- 
nation and the means ot preserving its 
independence, to lose no time in enter- 
ing his solemn protest against so atro- 
cious an aggression. 

“Trany thing could render sucha pro- 
ceeding more insulting aad alarming, 
it would be the explanation which his 
Majesty understands to have been gi- 
ven of it by the Frencs resident at 
Hamburgh, uamely, that it took place 
in consequence of orders given by the 
munister of police at Paris, to the com- 
mander of the French forces in Hano- 
ver. 

“His Majesty trusts that there will 
not be found a power on the continent 
which can remain imsensible to the 
consequences of a measure, which, in 
its principle and exammde, not only me- 
maces every court which may at any 
time fall within the reach of French 
arms, but which is subversive at once 
of the sacred right of neutral territory, 
of the accustomed intercourse between 
wdependent States, and of the privile- 
zes of public ministers, hitherto respect- 
ed and recognized in every age, aud by 
every nation, 

His Prussian Majesty unquesticna- 
bly will not only participate m the sen- 
t:ments which must be common to eve- 
ry sovereign, but the vicinity of his do- 
minions, and his situation, both as a di- 
rector of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and asa guarantee of the Germanic con- 
stitution, will induce him to feel a deep 
and peculiar interest in this unparalleled 
transaction. Huis Majesty cannot there- 
fore allow himself to entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt that his Prusian Majesty 
will second and enforce in the mast ei- 
fectual manner, the representations 
which have been made by the Senate 
of Hamburgh for the immediate release 
of his Majesty's minister, and will fur- 
‘ner see the urgent necessity of taking 
Sach measures as may be best caicula- 
ted to obtain fram the French Govern- 
ment a public reparation adequate to 
the heinous nature of the indignity, and 
may aiso prevent forthe ‘uture the re 


petition of outrages which threaten to 
destroy the remaining distincticus of 
vilized Europe. 

Nov 5. 1804. 

Note.—The communication which 
his Majesty’s Ministers abroad wer: 
directed to present to the ministers of 
the Courts at which they resided, were 
worded according to the circumst.nces 
of the respective relations of those 
Courts with the German Empire. 


The case of Sir Geo. Rumbold ts stat. 
ed in tthe Moniteur of the 11th inst. in 
the Paris article, as follows: 

* Mr Rumbold, English Agent at 
Hamburgh, arrested within cannon shot 


of the advanced post ofthe French army | 


ot Hanover, and carried to Paris, has 
been liberated, through the interference 
of the King of Prussia, and has been 
Sent to England by the way of Cher- 
bourg. It the proceedings against this 
warthy associate of Drake, Spencer 
Smith and ‘Laylor, had been completed, 
they would have turnished instances as. 
remarkable as those of lus accompli- 
ces.” 


SPAIN. 
Conxracious FEVER. 
We lament to state, that the towns 
in the southern part of this Kingdom 
have been grievously afflicted during last 
autumi, with a kind of contagious Fe- 
ver that has proved tatalin amost dread- 
fuldegree. It first appeared i Malaga 
abont the end of July, and by the middle 
ot Augustit raged with destructive fury. 
No medicinal treatment seems to have 
had any certain effect. Several physi-« 
cians died soon after the distemper be- 
came general. ‘The people resigned 
themselves to despondency. Every in- 
dividual in the Post office having died, 
the office was shut, and all business was 
relinquished. A cordov of troops was 
drawn round the town about three miles 
distant, to stop all communication with 
the infected city, and to prevent all per- 
sons who attempted to Av from this 
dreadful malady. Several thousands of 
inhabitants, however actually, forced 
their way through the soldiers, and esca- 
ped into the interior parts of the coun- 
try. ‘The shipping in the port was laid 
under an embargo, but a considerable 
number of vessels filled with imhabi- 
tants were forced to set sail, and steered 
for d:-fi-rent ports in the Mediterraye- 
7 ‘Vowerds the end of September 
the 
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the fever was greatiy abated, and it 
had almost ceased about the midale of 
Octuber. 

The following is a particular and in- 
Yeresting account of the mortality that 
has taken place in Malaga, from the 
"rs: appearance of the plague to the oth 
of Occober, when it may be said to have 
completely subsided. ‘lhe disorder ap- 
peared about the oth of August, so that 
the dreadful destruction annexed occur- 
red in the short space of two months, 
—~Tie tollowing is extracted from the 
official return sent from Maloga to the 
Court of Madrid :— 


42 Persons belonging to the Cathe 


| 
aTai 


72 Private clergymen 
51 Friars 
rw 


Soldiers of the reciments of Al- 
manza and Corunna. 

$06 Ditto of the Queen’s regiment, 
and the regrment of Esiremna- 


dura 
£00 Ditto of the regiment of Malaga 
300 Galley slaves and prisoners 
17 Medical men 
215343 Private indivicua’s. 


35137 Total. 

= 1 

By the last accounts from Malaqa. 

veral families had ventured to return 
nto the town. ‘The spirits of the peo- 

pic were, however, greatly depressed, 

fhe police had again begun to act; and 

the piunderers, who had been guilty of 


unheard-of cruelties and depredations, 


had, forthe most part, absconded, ‘The 
port was expected to be opened for trade 
in the course of ten or twelve days. 

In the month of September, the fe- 
ver extended ats ravages to other towns 
on the coast. At Carthagena and Ali- 
cant, the mortality was considerable. 
At the former place about Soo died in 
one week. And even at Cadiz, for se- 
veral days, the deaths amounted to from 
So to yo every day, But the fever hap- 
pily lasted omly a short time at these 


Fever av GIBRALTAR. 


The accounts from Gibraltar, as they 
more nearly affect the feelings of indivi- 
duals, and the general interests of this 
empire, so also will thev be locked tu 
vith peculiar anxicty. 


This fatal disorder made its first 
pearance in the town of this garrison 
on the 13th of September, among some 
cf the lowest of the inhabitants (in a 
place called the Jews Quarter) who were 
carried oif in a few days, bet which 
excited noalarm. The distemper 
everspread into the garrison, and intel. 
higence of it at length reached the ears 
of the Governor, who ordered a consul. 
tation of the Medical men. Itan fact 
appears that the nature of the complaint 
Was not at tirstunderstood, and the; ro 
per means were neglected to stop i 
progress. 

‘Phe symptoms, &c. of the disorder 
are thus described 

"Phe patient, without any preyiou: 
Warning, is generally attacked with a 
slight giddiness, immedately followed 
by a severe head-ach, with acute pains 
darting inwards to the orbits of the eves, 
‘Uhe eyes become red, watery, and in- 
famed, and seem almost starting out of 
their sockets; the pulse is hard and 
quick, commonly 1t30 19 minute. 
Great debility almost immediately take: 
place, which is followed by pains in the 
fons, and frequently violent cramps 
the legs, with oppression at the brees: 
and stupor: all these symptoms rapidiy 
increase,and generally prove fatal on ths 
third or fourth dav, and sometimes in 
12 hours, ii not checked by proper treat: 
ment. 

‘© Bleeding, which, from the strong 
apparent determination of the disease 
to the head, the Faculty had recourse 
to, generally proved fatal, as where It 
the fever, the patient olten ex- 
pired suddenly even when thought out 
of danger. ‘he most successial moce 
of treatment seems to be first, a strong 
dose of glue and calomel combined with 
an equal quantity oi jalap or rhubaro, 
the instant the paticnt is attacked, to 
which the fever generally yields in 
hours, and afterwards to administer ca- 
lomel in smaller quantities with anti- 
monials. One surgeon who has had the 
prudence and firmness to pursue this 
plan frem the beginning, has not lost 
a sipgie man.” 

it appears that from the rst to the 3d 
of October melusive, the deaths amoun- 
ted to nearly 3>c—on the 7th and sth 
thew increased per day to includ- 
ive some of the military. The pros- 
pect of its progress filled the place — 


at 
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ich perpiexity and dismay, that it was 
hought proper to enter into a consulta- 
ion on the propriety of the Governor 
deputy Governor retiring to a cer- 
rain distance from the focus of the con- 
sagion, to prevent both from being at 
the same time exposed to become its 
victims; and the result was, that the 
Governor was advised to withdraw to 
such a distance only, as might enable 
‘im to return on the shortest notice, 
should any misfortune befal his De- 
puty. 

Every precau'ion was taken for pre- 
renting the propagation of the disease 
anong the troops. The far greater 
number of them were removed to the 
South Barracks, or were encamped in 
the open air towards Europa Poini. 

To the above account we subjoin the 
rollowing letter from Mr Rankiner, re- 
lative to the nature of the disease, and 
the extent of its prog'ess: 


Gibraltar, Oct. 8. 1824. 
Thad the pleasure on the 25th ult. 
oi advising you of the favourable opi- 
sion of our medical men on the nature 
or the disease that had broken out in the 
jarcison. Since that period they have 
jad much reason to alter that opinion, 
a mortality having taken place, unequal- 
ted perhaps in anv place or m any age, 
vwing, in the first place, to sickness, 
but caused im a greater decree by want 
ci sufficient medical attendance, nourisi- 
ment, nurses, and by filth. The num 
hers that have rallen victims to these 
eauses within this fortmght, is surpri- 
sing, fur our reduced population, which 
coves not, of inhabitants or civilians, con- 
sist of more than 3000 sou!s: on Mon- 
day last, 114 were buried, and all the 
weck averaged nearly 90 per day. Thank 
God, the number yesterday was redu- 
eed to 57, and this day, I am hopeful, 
it will not exceed go, so that we mend 
apace, and hope the first heavy rain, 
hourly expected, will set us all to rights. 
This mortality, from the cause before re- 
cited, you will easily conceive to have 
taken place, mostly among the poor. 
Or Biitish merchants very few have 
fallen, and those only in situations very 
piejudicial to health. The Jews have 
however fallen in numbers; and where 
it has broken out in a dirty ill-aired 
house, it has generally carried off all. 
Many people have left the garrison from 
“Sar, and the death of many is ascribed 
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to the same inhuence, particularly a. 
mony the Jews. Among the British, a 
committee of tive has been chosen to us- 
sist the goveramenut in applying the 
most likely measures towards the proe 
motion ot the public health, releving 
the distressed, burying the dead, &c. 
and they are vested with the tullest 
powers. The members are Messrs John 
Ross, John Smith, William Sweetiand, 
G. Allardyce, and myseli; and ihe du- 
ty hay ialeo very hard on the two hast 
and me, the children of the other two 
having for some time been indisposed, 
and occupied their whole attention.--- 
Though I am always on my fect, and 
much exposed, yet, fiom adopting pro- 
per precautions, and a peculiar regimen, 
J never enjoyed better health. By the 
ext post I shall have the pleasure, I 
tryst, of giving you more f.yourable ac- 
counts.” 


Another fetter from an officer in the 
girrison, of the icth October, gives 
some further particulars equally inte- 
resting : 

“Ttis with grief I am to inform you, 
that Mejor General Charles Barnet, and 
Lord Peiham Ciiaton, his Aid-de-Camp, 
who were both most active in admini- 
stering relief to the sick, have fallen vie- 
tin.s to their humanity.—They died on 
the 7th. Major Raleigh, our worthy 
Fort Major, is also cut oii 

“itis now clearly ascertained that the 
fever is ofthe same nature as that which 
had proved so destructive at Malaga, 
and was introduced from that place in- 
to Gibral:ar through the medium of a 
Spanish Family, notwithstanding the 
great st care had been taken to prevent 
the arrivai of strangers; it is supposed 
that they had gained admission by bri- 
bing the soldiers on guard in the night 5 
although three Spaniards were lately 
most severely flogged tor attempting to 
enter into the garrison without passes. 
An untoitunate difference of opimion 
has prevailed among the medical men 
at Gibraltar, respecting the nature er 
the disorcer, and the manneg of treat- 
ing it: only one of them, it is stated, 
formed a right judgement of it ; as on- 
ly one patient died out of the number 
he attended. When the mortality first 
began to be so great, a cordon of troops 
was drawn round the town, to pre- 
vent any intercourse with those out 
ef it: but it has been removed in 
consequente 
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consequence of the violent clamour of 
the people in the town, at being shut up 
where the fever committed such dread- 
ful ravages. 

‘““No sooner were the troops with- 
drawn, than the people mixed indiscri- 
minately with each other, and the fever 
encreased. “wo hundred persons were 
said to have got ou board a ship bound 
to Malta, who had agreed to give 21 
guineas each for their passage. ‘The 
greatest part of them it is feared were 
diseased when the ship sailed; and as 
Do medical assistance wag on board, 
their situation must be dreadful. Thir- 
tv others escaped on board another ves- 
sel, and engaged for a passage to Oran ; 
they were also without medacal aid, 
and their fate was what might be ex- 
pected from theirimprudence. ‘'wenty- 
seven of those unfortunate persons died 
in the course of a day or two, and the 
remaining three jumped over-board 
when in sight of the Maidstone frigate, 
dn hopes of being picked up and convey- 
ed to England. The frigate saved 
their lives, but sent them back into 
Gibraltar. 

From a continuance of very unfa- 
vourable weather, the mortality has ra- 
ther increased, but has been almost en- 
tirely confined to the lower class of in- 
habitants. A lazaretto however is now 
established in an airy situation, to which 
the mdigent sick are immediately con- 
veved, and where they have the best 
medical aid. ‘The good effects of this, 
anu other regulations in regard te clean- 
hiness, are already apparent. 

** Very tew of the higher ranks are sei- 
zed with the disorder, and such as are 
attacked mostly get over it. 

“ The foilowimg is a list of principal 
inhabitants who have fallen victims to 
the fever :— 

“* Alex. Ross, Esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper; Mr Pownall, civil Store-keep- 
er, and ali his family; R. Nugent, 
King’s Proctor; Rev. J. Froombe, 
chaplain to the garrison; Mrs Wooten, 
the master attenJant’s wile, and two 
children; Mrs Jephson, and two chil- 
dren, Miss Nugent, and Mis Ross, 
Mr Wyatt, revenue officer; Mr Wvatt 
mn. his son: Mr Rogerson, master ma- 
son 3; Mess, Shea, Humphries, Gabazon, 
Benoliel, and Bousanquin merchants; 
Mr Sevugee and son; Mrand Mrs 
Boyd ; Mr and Mrs Grant; Mrs Hen- 
icy, Mr Henley, jun. clerk in the En. 
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gineer’s office ; Mrs Glyan and he: Sige 
ter; MrMacdonald sen. ; Aboah 
Mr Beoth; Mrand Mrs Du Moulin ; 
four Messrs. Bensusan, brothers, and 
all their wives and children, amount. 
ing to twenty ; Mi Rombado; Mr Ber. 
nard ; Mr Mundy ; Mr Vialo, late <<. 
cretary at Minorca, and his wife; Dor 
Raymundo, the Catholic vicar: th: 
two Catholic priests; Capt. Metzger 
of De Roll’s reget 5 the two Lieutenant: 
of the barrack corps; about 779 other 
inhabitants, and about 15> soldier:.” 

The following is the latest intelli. 
gence from Gibraltar, being an extract 
ofa letter from Sir ‘T. Trigge to Cap. 
tain Gore, of the Medusa 5 it is dated 
Gibraltar, October 18, but was not sent 
on board till the zoth:— 

T certainly think the worst of the 
disorder is over; the deaths, both civi! 
and military, are much decreased. 1 

‘as this morning through the hospitals, 
and like the appearance of the sick: 
they are getting better. I have no ap- 
prehension for the safety of the place: 
a regular attack would require time 
and preparation ; a coup de main may 
be attempted ; but I think it will not, 
we have some men yet upon their 
legs.—The following 1s the | 

Total amount of deaths to this day. 


M ilitary 453 
Inhabitants 13575 
Officers 16 

2044 


In addition to the above, we learn 
that the deaths, from the 11th to the 
Sth, did not exceed one hundred. 

We have only to add, that every pre- 


caution has been taken to prevent this 


dreadful contagion from reaching this 
country. Proclamations have been 1s- 
sued and sent to all the Port Admirals, 
and regulating officers at the sea-ports, 
and to every custom-houce in the king- 
dom, to execute with the utmest rigour 
the acts enforcing quarantine upon all 
ships from the south of Europe, (and 
likewise from America, where tie y¢'- 
low fever has againappeared,) the penal- 
ties forthe breach of which are to be 
on no account hetever dispensed with. 

On the roth of November, the Maic- 
stone frigate arrived at Portsmouth trom 
Gibraltar, with Lady Trigge, (tne Li- 
dy of the Governor,) with several other 
Ladies, and she was imme diately order 
ed to the Mother-bank to perform t* 
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gull period of quarantine—and no com- 
syyuica ion Whatever was allowed with 
the ship. Lady ‘Tri ge was only pei- 
mitted for 2 few minutes to speak trom 
the quarter gallery to her sister, who 
went out in a boat to see her 5---though 
the suspicion 1s but slight of any infec- 
tion being on board the Maidstone. 


ENGLAND. 
RuPrUuRE WITH SPAIN. 

That Spain would be eventually invol- 
vedin the contest between Great Bri- 
tai and Fiance, was to be expected by 
every one who had considered the weak- 
ness of the Spanish Government, and 
the despotic exercise of that power 
which France has assumed over her 
since the treaty of peace by which sie 
acquired the Spanish part of St Do. 
mingo. 

The conduct of that Government 
since the commencement of the pre- 
sent war has, whether trom choice or 
necessity, been as friendly to France 
as it has been hostile to this country. 

hat the treasury of Spain should be at 
the disposal of Bonaparte, was, per- 
haps, not to be prevented ; nor had this 
country, after acquiescing in the com- 
promise made by Portugal, any rightto 
complain of the means by which she 
averted the indignation, or purchased 
the forbearance of the usurper. But to 
afford facilities to the piratical efforts ot 
the French marine, to be actively em- 
poved in fitting out naval armaments, 
ior which n@ satisfactory reasons are as- 
signed, these are fair subjects of remon- 
strance between independent and rival 
powers, and if not explained, they be- 
come the legitimate causes of war, or 
at least of the cessation of all friendly 
intercourse. It was the notoriety of 
this connivance on the part of Spain, 
and the assurance that she was making 
great naval preparations, that determi- 
ned Administration to make strong re- 
presentations to the Court of Madrid, 
‘o which, 1t appears, no satisfactory an- 
swer has been obtained. 

On the 27th September, in conse- 
‘uence of an invitation from Lord Har- 
rowby, Secretary of State for the fo- 
‘eign department, a deputation of the 
Most eminent merchants engaged in the 
Spanish trade, waited upon his Lordship. 
He stated to them that the reletions 
etween this country and Sp2zin were in 
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a very unsatis®actorv state. Arma. 
ments were going on in the ports of 
Spain, 2nd no suilicieo! explanation had 
been obtamed as to their object. It 
was ivdged ne cessarv, thereture, by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that this uncertain 
and disadvantageous state of ailairs 
should not continue 3 and lest the steps 
taken to procure suitable sa.istaction, 
should not be attended with success, he 
thought it proper to apprize them, hat 
they might take such suitable measures 
of precaution as they mipht judge ne- 
cessary to save thompselves from loss and 
inconvenience in the event of a rup- 
ture, 

In cons quence of this communica- 
tion, the above deputation of merchants 
waited next day on the Chevalier d’An- 
duaga, the Spanish Minister, and sta- 
ted,.that as a great scarcity of grain 
prevailed in Spain, they had received 
considerable orders for that article, and 
were now loading a number of vessels 
fur Spanish ports; and requested to 
know if such vessels would meet with 
the same protection on the part of Spain, 
as those now experienced that brought 
Spanish wool to E:nglard. ‘The Ambas- 
sador candidly answered, that he had 
not received anv instructions upon the 
points m dispute between the two coun- 
tries ;---that therefore he could not take 
upon himself to give any pledge,---but 
that he kKuew ot no circumstance that 
would afiect the safety of the grain- 
ships. 

Whatever these pomts in dispute 
may be,—whether the report of another 
treaty having been signed betweer 
France and spam, by which the former 
stipulates for the active assistance of 
the Spanish navy in the present war, be 
true or false, is not yet publicly 
known. But we may only suppose 
that the British Ministers have good 
and sufficient grounds to warrant the 
orders they have issued. For we were 
suddenly apprized of the eapture of 
three Spanish frigates from la Vera 
Cruz, by a British squadron, the parti- 
culars of which event are thus detailed 
by Commodore Graham Moore of the 
Indefatigable, im his letter to Admiral 
Cornwallis, and transmitted to the 
Lords of the Admi:alty, dated October 
6. 1804. 

*{ have the honour to acquaint you, 
that I have executed the service vou 
did me the henour to charge me with. 

 Yesterda: 
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“ Yesterday noming, Cape St Mar 
bearing N.E. 9 leagues, the Medusa 
madejihe signai ior four sail, and we soon 
discovered them to be four large Spanish 
irizates, which formed the inne of bat- 
tle a-head on our approach, and continu- 
ed to steer in for Cadiz, the van ship 
carrying a broad pendant, and the ship 
Next to her a rear-Admiral’s nag. Af- 
ter hailing without effect, I fired a shot 
a-cross the rear-Admuiral’s‘fore-foot, on 
which he shortened sail; and I sent 
Lieut. Ascott, of the Indefatigable, to 
inform him, that my orders were to de- 
tain his squadron ; that at was my ear- 
nest wish to execute them without 
bloodshed ; but that his determimation 
must be made instantly. After waitmg 


some time, the officer retarned with an- 


unsatisfactory answer, and I fired ano- 
ther shot a-head of the Admiral, and 
_ bore down close on his weather bow : 
at this moment the Admiral’s second a- 
stern fired into the Amphion; the Ad- 
mural fired into the Indefatigabie ; and 
i made the signal for close battle, which 
Was instantiy commenced with al! the a- 
lacrity and vigour of English sailors. 
- less than ten minutes La Mercedes, 
he Admiral’s second a- stern, blew up a- 
we the Amphion, with a tremen- 
Gdus explosion. Captain Sutton having, 
with great judgment, and much to my 
satisiaction, placed himself to leeward 
of that ship, the escape of the Spanish 
Acmiral’s ship was rendered almost 1m- 
possible ; in less than half an hour she 
struck, as did the opponent of the Live- 
iy. Perceiving at this moment that the 
Spanish Commodore was making off, 
and seemed to have the heels of the Me- 
dusa, I made the signal for the Lively 
to join in the chace, having before no- 
ticed the superior sailing of that ship. 
Captain Hammond did not lose an in- 
stant ; and we had the satisfaction long 
before sun-set, to see from our mast- 
head that the only remaining ship had 
surrendered to the Medusa and Lively. 
As soon as our boats had taken pos- 
ession of the rear-Admiral, we made sail 
tor the floating fragments of the unfor- 
tunate Spanish frigate which blew up ; 
but, except forty taken up by the.i{m- 
phion’ s boats, all on board perished. 
‘This squadron was commanded by Don 
Toseph Bustamente, Kaight of the Or- 
der of St James, and a rear-Admiral. 
They are from Monte Video, R1o de la 
Plata, and, from the information of the 
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captain of the fiag ship, contained - 
four millions of lars, eight 


wait hund 
thousand of which were on board in 
Mercedes which blew up. Other nm 
counts state the quantity of specie ny 


be much creater, publi and priva 


and there is besides much yo luable mer 
chandise on board the c aptured 


shies 
Qur loss has been 


Very trifling, The 
Spaniards chietly in their 
ging, which was our object. The « ap- 


tains of the different ships conducted 
themselves so ably, that no honour eoul:! 
accrue to me but the fortunate 
of being senior officer, 

** Tanclose an account of the Trea. 
sure and Cargo of the four sh: ps, as de. 
livered to me by the Spanish Major 0: 
the Squadron.” 


On Account of the King 

Medee.— 35 sacks of Vic una Woo), 
20 chests and sacks of cascarilla. 4¢ 
bars of tin, 203 pigs of copper, and 
§21,940 dollars in silver. 

Fama.—300 bars of tin, 28 planks o: 
wood, and 330,000 dollars | in silver, 

Mercedes,— 20 sacks of Vicuna woe’, 
20 chests and sacks of casearilla, 114 
oo of tin, 961 pigs of copper, and 

21,000 dollars i in silver. 

ane sacks of Vicuna wool, 
chests and sacks of cascarilla, 666 bars 
of tin, 571 pigs of copper, and 234,694 
dollars in silver. 

Total.—75 sacks of Vicuna wool, 6> 
chests and sacks of cascarilla, 4732 bars 
of tin, 1735 pigs of copper, 28 planks 
wood, and 1,307,634 dollars mm siver 

On Account of the Merchants. 

Medee.—32 chests of ratinia, 0 2,61 
dollars in silver, 279,502 gold, reduced 
into dollars, and 124,600 ingots of gold 
reduced into dollars. 

Vama.—-- 316,507 dollars in siiver. 
217,756 gold, cours into dollars, ane 
255411 ingots of gol d reduced into dol- 
lars. 


accident 


Mercedes. 590,000 dollars in slvr 
Clara.—622,400 gold, reduced ito 
dollars. 


Total.—32 chests of ratinia, 1, $59,216 
dollars in silver, 1,119,658 gold recue- 
ed into dollars, and rso,orr ingois ot 
gold reduced into dollars. 

On Account of the Marine Company. 
Medee,—3995 seal skins, 
14,930 seal skins. Clara.—1¢ pipes 01 
seal vil—Total.— 26,925 seal skins, an¢ 
12 pipes of seal on, 
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Phe Spanish Squadron consisted otf 
the fullowiny ships, 

Medea, of a a4 guns, 18 pounders, and 
so men, Rear Admiral Don Joseph 
Bustamente Gerure; La Fama, Com- 
modore Don Michae! de Sapiaima; La 
Me recedes, Captain Don Joseph Goyeoa; 
La Clara, Captain Don Diego Aleson, 
guns each, 12 pounders, and 309 


Che Medea had two men kik d, and 
ten wounded, ama cieven killed » titty 
Inde? itigal ge and Medusa. 
suied or wounded. Livele. two 
and four wounded, Amonlion, 


enant Bennet and four seamen 


On board La Mercedes, 
the action, there were 
nd gentiemen, with their famihes 
from Lima, returning to Old 
who, with the Spanish Captain, his 
wite, and 7 children, ail unfortunate y 
perished im the explosion whieh took 
Only forty of her people were 


blown Up in 
s-vevul Spanish 


pail, 


piace. 
saved. 
‘The treasure from the Spanish frigates 
at Plymouth has been sent. to the Bank 
of tngland in several waggons, under 
the escort of the gth regiment of dra- 
roons, and a party of the royal ma- 
Notwithstanding the vigilance of our 
ry anoth frig te, the Sabina, 
with three millions of dollars, inte. 
ed in making the port of Vigo, ai- 
thouch she was for a short time off Ca- 
diz. She appeared there the r2th Oct. 
but 1 Consequence of a positive order 
‘rom the Court, that no vessel should 
be admitted into the harbour, on ac- 
count of the fever which rages there 
she was ordered to proceed to Vigo. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Civit AppoinrMENTS, 
cept. 22. At the court at Weymouth, 
Present the King’s most excellent Ma- 
> 
ana took 
vy 


lee Viscount St Asaph, son of the 
Earl of Ashburnham, has been sum. 
moned up tothe Hous? of Peers, by the 
stile and title of Baron Ashburaam 
Now. 182 4. 


Io 
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ot Ashburnham, by a writ under the 

Great Seal of the United Kingdom. 
‘The bkarl of Inuiskiilen has been 

chosen a representative Peer of Lreland, 


Ww room of the Earl of Desart, decea- 
sed. 
Nov. 14. At the election of one of 


the 16 Scots Peers [in room of the Mar- 
quis ot ‘Tweedale, deceased,} the Ka: 
of ely was elected by a 
12, in opposition to the Earl ot Lauder 
dale.——"Phe votes were as follow : 

for the Earl of Kelly,—Dukes ot Buc- 
cleugh, Gordon, Queensberry, Athole, 
Montroce.—farls of Crawford, Caith- 
ness, Afortor, Moray, Home, Strath- 
Adbcyne, Kelly, Errol, Hadding- 

n, Balearras, Dundenald, Hyndtord, 
gow, Portmore, Hopeton, De 
lo raine.—V iscounts Fa lkland and Ar- 
buthnot.—-Lords Forbes, Cathcart, 
clair, Edibank, Rollo, Napier, Reay, and 

For the Earl of Lauderdaie.—Prince of 
Wales.—Dukes of Lennox and Rox 
burgh.—Earls of Cassilis, Galloway, 
Northesk, Stair, Kintore, Egéinton, Lau- 
derdale, Dalhousie, Abercorn, Bread- 
albane,—-Viscount Dunblane.—- Lords 
Sempitl, Elphinstone, Torphichen, Blax- 
tyre, Belbaven, and 

{hose marked Jtalics were present at 
the clection. 

‘The Revd. Lord Robert Loftus, son 
of the Marauis of Lily, 1s promoted to 
the bishoprick of Down and Connor, 
vice Dr Dickson deceased. 

Charles Hope, Esq; his Maiurty’s Ad- 
vocate, is appointed anordinary Lord of 
Session, and Lord Justice Cierk, {in 
room of Sir David Rae of Eskgrove, 
Baronet, deceased. 

Sir Tames Montgomery of Stanhope, 
Baronet, Advocate, and Presenter of 
Signatures in the Court of panes, 
is appointed his Majesty’s Advocate, in 
room of Charles Hope, Esq. 

Captain William johnston Hope 1s 
unanimously elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for the County of Dumfries, fin 
room of Sir Robert Laurie, Baronet, de- 
ceased | 

— Generals Honourable G. J. 
Ludlow, and John Moore, and Corrmo- 
dore Samuel Hood, are created Roicht» 
companions of the most Honourable ‘Or- 
der of the Bath. 

Sir Robert Ainslie of Great Torring- 

on, Kent, late Ambassador at the Ort- 
coman Porte, and Willam Burroughs, 


{ 
| 
men, | 
| 
| 
Ad 
"| 
| 
| 
| 
isa. 
4 
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Esq; late Advocate General of Benyal, 
ere created Knigiis Baronets of the Um- 
tea 

Whitebal il, Aug. 18.--His Majesty has 
been pleased, by letters patent under 
the Great Seal of the United ixingdom, 
to conter the honour of Knighthood 
upon David Baird and Jolin Stuart, 
Esq: ‘ss; Major Generals in the army 
who have received his Majesiv’s licence 
to accept and wear the insignia of the 
Mttomen Orcer of the Crescent (of the 
supe! ‘tor degree,) transmitted to them 
the Grand Sigh ior, Ane the Order 
© the Crescent having becn insttuted 
nv his Majestv’s ally the Grand Siguior, 
12 Commemoration of the signal and im- 
“portant services rendered to the Orto- 
man Empire by the elorious atchicve- 
ments of the British arms in eypt, the 
Ki.g tas further heen pleased, by war- 
rant under his Roval Signet and Siga 
Manual, to grant unto the said Major 
Generals Sir David Baird atid Sar John 
Stuart, his royal licence to Lear, in aliu- 


sion thereto, a Crescent, and cert iin 
other appropriate bie auementa- 
tions, together wit h supporters, tothe: 


2rmoriai ensign 

As the Greer of the Crescent has now 
become, mm some measure, of British 
. adoption, the following 


lyet 
Ui 


bers, accord ng to the several patents 
ransm od frem the Porte, mav not be 


unacceptable tO Our reaucl 
* ot Weilesley. 

* of Elgin) * Sir Eyre Coote 

* Earl oa Cav an Sir john Warren 

* Lord Keith Sir foln Craddock 

* Lord Hutchinson * Sir David Baird 

* Lord Nelson * Sir John Stuart. 

Vhe mark * 1s affixed to the names 
which have also the aigrette or Imperial 
plume. 

‘Those who are Peers, or are Knights 
of his Majesty’s own Orders, had al- 
ready the bearings of supporters in their 
personal rights. 


Whe badge of the Order 1s an orange-* 


coloured ribbon across the shoulder, and 
a brilliant star, with points, or ravs, e1- 
circling the Crescent. The whole of 
the above members have also the dia- 
mond medal, which isin some degree 
wn appendage tothe Order. 

His \ajestv has g:anted to Harford 
Jones, Esq; President of the East-In- 
ia Company at Bagdad, his roval li- 


cence to receive en badve of 


te Order of the Cre: cent, ¢ of the second 


Promotions. 


class, which the Grands Signi OY has tra: 
mitted to him, 
Whitehall, Now. The Kin: hat 
been pleased to grant unto john Bellen 
den Gawler, of Bishopspate, in th: 
County of Surrey, Esa; (eldest son and 
heir of fohn Gawler, late of Remridge, 
in the Coun tv ot Southampton, kise: 


- 


Ce Caro ine his Wale, also de Ctd 


sed, who \ as the eldest surviving daugh. 
teroi john Bellenden, third 
Jenden in Scotiand, and co-heir in blovd 
to her brother Kobcrt, saxth Lord Bel 
lenden,) his royal iicence and authorite, 
that he and his issue mav take and us 
the surnames of Ker kellenden; a 
that he may henceforth be called Joly 
Bellenden Ker Bellenden, out of 
tomate respect towards the y of hi 
id ther, and with the consent 
lObie relat 


nden, now Duke and 


ai d at tan cS of is 


William rd Beli 


of Ro whe, xc. 

This gentleman is the rex? apparent 
heir to the present Duke or Koxburghe, 
in title and estate. 

Peter Perchard, Esq; 1s chosen Lord 
Niavor of London, for the ens 

Neil Mecvicar, Esq; and late I 
Provost of the City of Ed 

“en appointed by t the 


eC ss and ‘I's 
in room c: Donald Smith end 
Daniel Meecriueen, Fsars; resigned. 

James Jac! om, 3s iter 
Chambve jor the Catv ot 
yr Thomas Hay, resioncde 

Her rderson, Esa; merchant, 
‘Treasurer to George 
rivt’s Hospitel, in room of Mr yach: 

Mr William Ranken, taylor, is ap- 
pc ointed Assistant and Successor to 
William ‘Trotter, in the office of Co: 
tor of the Shore-ducs of Leith. 

Messrs Dudgeon and Pete 

Wood, merchants, are appointed Resi- 
dent Bailies of Leith, for the ensuing 
year. 
‘Phe Right Honourable Robert Dun- 
das, Lord Chief Baron, is re-electec 
Rector of the University of Glasgow fo! 
the ensuing vear. 

The ‘Yown Council of Edinburgh 


tor of 7! 


Coilec 
City, 


© 


have conferred the freedom of the City 
on the Right Honours ible the Earl ot 
tielly, one of the 16 Peers for Scotland, 
on (he celebrate 4 Dr Jenner, inventor 


the sonia inoculation, andon Dr J ohn 
christ, 


Marriages. 


Csiichrist, late Profes of the 
tance Collece o: Fort- 
WW and atl F ScVerdi 

Valuable Works 

he ve ty of Gi OW has ¢ I 
ferred the howe Ces te of Doctor 
12 Laws on h is Grace t Bul @ oO} vJon- 
trose, and onthe Most Nobie the Niar- 


> 
WS Of 


Sley, nor-Gen 


n 
} rye. K FP 
inv ase Ly? en’ Get ‘ 


IN room 4 
count Howe, resigeed. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Murray 
Hadden, is appointed Surveyor Genera! 
of the Ordnance, in room of Lieutenant 
Crener r Ross. 


ile xan de 


Cras OF 


Oat Meal in Edinburgh Mi 
per Pece. 

Nov. 6. 16d. Nov. 13. and 20. roi. 

Nov. 27. 16u. 


Z 


Prices of Grain per quaiter, Cory Excharee, 
London, 
| Wheat irley | < Oats, le. 


Se de Je 
| 50 56 | 26 


2 
5G G24 at 3 
86116 | 52 Go] 30 33450 60 


Prices of Grain at Hadting tom, 
{| Wheat. | Barle 


| Oats. afe. 


Noy 45 0 27 0 | 22 G]}20 o 
0 124 61210 6 
16. §2 0 35 0 240129 o 
23.1 470 34.0 $22.0] 20 o 
se-] 450 | 330 [22 o 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Columbo in Ceylon, Capt. C. 
Fred. Napier, to Miss E.C arrineton, 
sister of Sir E. Carrington, Chies ‘Jus. 
tice of that islend. 

March 21, At Cajcutta, John Hunter, 
Lsq. merchant, to Miss 
London. 

Oct. 2. At Straithard, Isle of Sky, 
John MéAlister, merchant Greenock, 
to Miss Flora M‘Alister, daughter or 
Alex, M‘Alister, of Straithard, Esq. 

—. At Warwick, the Earl of Clon- 
mell to Lady —— Greville, daughter 
ofthe Earl of Warwick. 

At Bath, Dr James M‘Far'ane, 


Poignand of 


to Miss Sunpso of the 


Act, Camiseskun, Dunbart 


GAU 


‘ 


ire, Capt. H. Vounper oi 
Du moston, tu MM re Denniston, 
daughter of James Denriston, of Cols 
grain, Ese, 

Vounver or Dalswintun, to Miss Ma 


Ga Cummu o, third dauvist 

‘Themas Cumm.ne, | 

Hdinbureh, 

han house, Rober* 

Younger of Castie ul, 

Mewinal, ohter 

man of horni 

park, in Gloucestershire. 

At London, Cup*. Hood, 3d 

Moss mid, d hit Cir ok 


imond, Ba rt. Com pli 


thitra dats 


guards, LO 
SrA.s. ii viler of 
» At Woodhead, Mr James Main 
to Miss janet Addison, daugiver oi 
Cheries Ade: son SQ. 

—. \t Gretna Green) Mr Carwen, 
son oi J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 
Miss Stanicy his cousin. 

At Edinburgh, Mr J. Weol- 
‘ape tamter, to Miss 
go vet Fuilestoo, eldest daughter of th 


Ay if- 


late (secu. i rion, Esq. Collector 
the Customs at Leith. 

| ite ho} i le, 
elicst ter of Georee Cunning iam, 


AY Bell ide 


al ot Custon.s. 

Li litheow shire. 
Tiomas Liston, Esq Sheriff clerk of 
Mus Ue M. Ferner, 
NT a} Gea 


coumyv, to 
s-cond of 

EBubv, in the trade between 
elby and London, to Miss Martin, « 
irshland, near Selby. 
Thursday, Capt. Hu 
re frora his vessel, | 
ing inthe river at ‘by, together 
| 

| 


Cuptain Llib, employed inthe seme 
trade. ‘the laiter fell from of! the pia 

into the water. Capt. Huby jumped in 
oficr him, and « wing tu his own exer- 
trons, Capt. billis’s lite was preserved, 


but he himec!; was unfortunately lost. 
At Sumning, Berks, Mr James Samu- 
armer of that place, to Mis KF. 


el,a 
Newkia Phe united ages ort 
and bridegre om amount tio 139 Years. 
‘Phe bridegroom has buried four wives, 
by w hom e hes had 32 children and 27 
grancchiliren. 


he bride 


$33 
| nil 
it 
Wa! 
Th 
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| 
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— 
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At Maltan, Mr R. Wood, of the Blue 
Bal! public house there, to Mrs Sarah 
Miurcill,late housekeeper to John Webb 
Weston, Esq. Guildford, Surry. ‘This 
marriage took In consequence ot 
an advertisement for * 4 Wife, ” which 
appeared in the York Heraid of 
last, and promises much happiness to the 
parties. The bride is a very handsome 
and a very respectable woman. 

At The Rev. Robt. Swan, 
minister of Abercrombie, to Miss Ma 
rion Hamiulion, daughter of Protessor 
Hamilton, Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. 

—. At ——, Mr Hugh Tenant, Glas- 
gow, to Miss E, Rainy, daughter ot the 
Kev. George Rainy, minister of Creech. 

Nov. 8 At » the Rev. Robert 
Kay minister of Kinclavin, to Louisa 
Stewart, daughter of the late Rev. Dun- 
can Stewart, minister of Balquhidder. 

3. At Me: pectiand near Ldimburgh, 
Mr Andrew Stewart, to Miss Ann Biair, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Wm. 
Blair, W. S. 

—. At London, the Hon. Herbert 
Gardner, son of Admiral Lord Gard- 
ner, to Miss Cornwali,daughter of John 
Cornwall, Esq. Hendon House. 

—. At ——, Capt. Stevenson of the 
Koval Navy, to Miss Worth, daughte 
ot Wm. Worth, Esq. of Norwich. 

— ACE ‘dinburgh, Major Ihff, t 
Miss W of Y ork-place 

s- At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Burn, 

Royal Navy, to Miss Sophia scott, 
daughter of James Scott, ksq. Prince ot 
Wales’s Island. 
At Col. 
he Engineers, to Mrs Hay, 
tin of the late Edward H.v, Esq. 
Secretary ieee to the Benga! Go- 
vernment. 

—. At Glascow, Mr George Smellie, 
merchant, to Miss E. Duncan, daughter 
of the late Mr Alexander Duncan of 
Glendovan. 

—. At Greenock, Mr David Male 
colm, merchant, to Miss Janet Baird, 
only daughter of Mr John Baird, mer- 
chant there. 

At Dunbar, Capt. F. Beil Alison, 
to Mi nes at Ormiston. 

—. At Edinburgh, Lieut. 


Alexander Kvd, 


¢ 
i 


Pye, ,dd cragoons, to Miss C. Douglas, 
Siste r of the late Col. A ie Douglas, 
Rosehall. 


8. At Glasgow, = R. Brough, wri- 
‘ag meter m Edint burgh, to Miss Eh- 


zabeth Whitelaw, daughter oi 
Whitclaw, merchant there. 

y At—, Brown, 9:thr 
ment, to Ni: iss SS, dauy hter it! 
Mr Iienry Ross, Heath ficld , in She 

13. At Glasgow, Mr Patrick Bort 
wick, merchant i ID 1 ath, ta Miss 
na Corbet, daughter of Mr Cunnin, 
ham Corbet, merchant in Glasgow, 


BIRTHS. 
Oct. 4. At Bar nff, Mrs G.C. 
a daughter. 

At ondon, the Countess vi Albe- 
murle, a daughter. 

At Ards, co unty Donegal’, La 
Mary Stewart, a son. 

—. At Standgate, Lady Annabel 
ATE acleod, a son. 

11. At Ochtertyre, Lady Mary Mu 
ray, a son. 

11. At Paris, the wife of Louis Bona- 
warte, 2 Son. 

22. At Glack, Aberdcenshire, Mrs 
Mackenzie, a daughter. 

23. At In veresk, the Lady of Lieu- 

enant Col. Burnett, a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of C 
Robert Macgregor Murray, a son. 

—. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Cel. 
Robert M‘*Murdo, a son. 

Nov. 3. At Balbatrdy, Mrs Ma: 
banks of Marjoribanks, a dd ughter. 

—, At Mellerstain house, Berwies- 
shire, Mrs Baillie oi Jerviswood, a son. 

—, At Bath, the Lady Oi Ma ir Ca. 
meron, a daughter. 

At Herdma nston, east Lothian 
the Right Hon, Lady Sinclair, 2 daugh 
ter. 

7. At Charlton, in Kent, the Lady o: 
Viscount Andover, (son of the lari o. 
Suffolk,) a son and heir. 

7. At Kennet, Bruce ot Kennet, 
a son. 

—, At Londo Vy the Lad ay of Ma! 
Ross, Esq. Red in n Square, 2 wa 
ter. 

—. At London, the Lady of Jame 
Stein, a SOll. 

§. At Ballechan, Perthshire, the Lads 
of Hope Stewart, Esq. a daughter. 

9 At Auchintoui, Mrs Morrison © 
Auchintoul, ason. 

14. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Jame: 
Hay, Esq. younger of Hopes, yriter te 
the sig) net, a son. 

tq. At Dunse, Mrs Cunningham, 
wite of the Rev. Mr Cunningham. a ‘ 


Conn 
ae 


DEATHS 


| 


Deaths. 


Dt HS. 
In India, Andrew Mein, 
a.tel nt at \ tam, 


John Nein, sur- 


master 
nd son of the late 
in 
—, At Burmeah Nuliah, Bengal, Ma- 
chew Leslit , Esq. senior 1 udge or Be- 
‘Tes, and agent there for the Governor 
General. 
At Seringapa 
Dalr ymple 
Jan. 1d A 
Mr A. Ten 


athe 


tam, Lieut.-Col. Simon 


t Gooty, near Madras, 


nent surgeon, son of the late 


Mr John ‘Yennent printer in Edin- 
burgh. 


Feb, In 
‘ 


India, Wiliam Richardson, 
of the Bombay Establishment, 
eldest son of the late Williara Rich- 
ardson, Esq. Accountant General to the 
Fast India Company. 
March 11. At Madras, James Allar- 
Barclay, a Collector of the 
Sateen at Trinc mate, second son of 
the late Robert Senbes of Urie, Esq. 
M. P. for Kincardineshire. 

May 3. At Madras, Major 
Grant, Fort-Mator of Madras. 

July 23.At New York, sud idenly, aged 
39, Mr John Drummond of Alloa, late of 

At Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
John "Hamilton Doirymple, Esq. Col- 
tector of the Customs there, son of 
the te Hew Dalrymple of Nunraw, 
Esq. 

Aug. 19. At Jamaica, Alex. Shaw, son 
of the late Rev. John Shaw, minister of 
{creenock. 

—. At Berbice, Mr John Bethune, se- 
ond son ot the Rev. John Bethune 
of Dornoch. 

16. At Antigua, Capt. Rob. Vans Ag- 
new, st Foot Guards, eldest son of 
Robert Vans Agnew of Barnbarrow, 
Esq. Wier onshire. 

At Gibralt tar, Mr Matthew Hut- 
chieson, surgeon, Medical Staff. 

13. At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Ci ipt. the Hon. Charles Powys, ot the 

i sloop of war. 

— At Jamaica, Lieut. George Suther- 
nid h reeiment. 

—. At the Bay ot Honduras, aged 26, 
Lieut, Alexander Robertson, ‘sth West 
india regiment. 
Sept. 19, At Blunham, Bedfordshire, 
‘ts Campbell, relict of Lieut-Colonel 
Campbell, formerly Lieut.-Governcr of 
Cheisea College. 

—. At London, the Right Rev. Dr 
Dickson, Bishop of Downe 
«nd Connor, 


cvce 


Allan 


» §St 
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29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Eleonora 
Macdowall, relict ot William M‘Ghie, 
sq. Balmaghie, and sister of the late 
Patrick Earl of Dumtries. 
Porryburn, Mrs Balfour, 
spouse oi the Rev. David Balfour, mini- 
ster of that parish, 

—. Ather house, Antigua Strect, Mrs 
Ann Ramsay, aged 74. 

21. At Swinton, Berwickshire, the 
Rev. Willem Sinypson, munister of that 


At 


At Hamhouse, the 


in Surry, 
Right Hon. Anna Maria, Countess ot 
Dysart.—-Her Ladyship was the eldest 
daughter ot David Lewis, Esq. of Mai- 


vern in Warwickshire, and married in 
i773 Wilbraham present Earl ot Dy- 
surt, by Whom she had no Issue. 

2x, At bdiourgh, Mrs Dorothy 
Hay, relict of john Hay of Newhatl, 
Esq. and mother of the late Marquis ot 
‘Tweedale, who died in France on the 
gth of August last. 

22. At Duminies, Mrs Corson, spouse 
of \ar Thomas Corson merchant. 

—. At Paisley, Mr Alexander Nairne. 

—. At [ranent cottage, Mrs Catha- 
rine Compton, rect of Henry Comp- 
tun, Esq. of Bistern house m1 Hamp- 
in Sussex, 
Admiral ot the 


At Wakehurst place, 
Peyton, Esq. 
White, aged $0. 

—, At Dalston, aged 79, John Ro- 
gers, Esq. head clerk in the discount 
office in the Bank ot England. He 
ul been in the service ot the Bank 
50 3 ears. 

—. At Bath, of an apoplexy, Tho- 
mas Read, Esa. of the Royal Navy, and 
formerly Superintendant at Halifax, im 


Nova Scotia. 

24. At Glasgow, Mr John Shaw, 
bookseller. 

24. At Balzarvie house, Fifeshire, 


Lady Elizabeth Anstruther. 

Late ‘ly, at Malaga, of the contagious 
fever, William rapier, Esq. an emi- 
nent merchant there. 

6. At Millbank, Miss Grizel King, 


206 


daughter of the late Matthew King ot 
Millbank, Esq. 
27. At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Hut- 


cheon, advocate in Aberdeen. 
—. At Ely house, Fifeshire, in child- 
bed, the Lady of Col. Robert Anstru- 
ther, much regretted. 
—, At Cliftonhall, Penelope Madan 
Maitiand, d iughter of Alexan- 
der Charles Meitland Gibson, 


» Esq. 


= 


| 
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TE 

| 
ri 
if 

i 
| 
‘ 

| 
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23. At Ciiftonhall, Alexander Mait- 
land, fourth son of Bripadier General 
Frederick 

—. At Edinburgh, Mr Walham Dal- 
rympie woolen draper, and torme: y 
one of the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 

—. <it Edinburgh, Miss Christian 
Dick, aaughter of Robert ot Gart- 
sherie, advocate, professor of Civil 


Law. 


—. At Linkfeld Hall, Mrs Einzabeth 


Somerville, spouse of Mr Archibald 
Cochrane, younger of Ashkirk. 

— At Liiliesieat, m an advanced age, 
the Rev. Wm Campbel!, mimister ot that 
parish. 

—. On his passage from London, of a 
decline, James Scrymgeour book- 
seller in Glasgow. 

29. At Dundee, Miss Elizabeth Men- 
zies, daughter ot the late Alexander 
Menzies oi Woodend, Esq. 

~~. At Cantray, Mrs Davidson of 
Cantray. 

Oct. 1. At the Manse of Row, aged 
34, Mrs Susan Ail-n, Spouse of the 
Revd. Willam Stirling, Minister of 
Port. 

—. At ——, aged 19, Mr Colin 
Campbell, ela st son of Colin Camp- 
beil, Esq. at Roseneath. 

—. At Delvin house, Perthshire, aged 
90, Mrs Marv Mutr, daughter of the 
deccased William Muir of Cassencarie, 
Esq. 

ai At London, aged 73, George Wil- 
son, Esq. an eminent Solicitor in Sy- 
mond’s Ini. 

z. At Eainturgh, aged so, after a 
short il ness, of the gout in his head, 
Gevige Cuxin, Esq. of Relugas, wri- 
ter to the Signet, much and justly la- 
mented, as a gentleman of great profes- 
sio al Know!'edge and strict integrity. 

—. At Wickham, Hants, Robert Lin- 
zee, Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

3. At Dalkeith, Richard Cochrane, 
Esq. formerly Judge of the Court of 
C. iamonpieas in New Jersey. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth 
Werr, relict of Captain John Mercer. 

—. A: Ayr, «ged 82, Gairdner, 

mother of the late Captain Gairdner, of 
Mount Charles. 
_ 4. At Edinburgh, Catharine Inglis, 
tafant-daughter of Mr Andrew Inglis, 
Surgeon, 

s At London, Lady Ann Agnes 


Erskine, sister of the Earl of Buchan, 
aged 6s, 


Deaths. 


5s. At Burton in 


Westimorel.- 
aged $2, 


Alexander impbeil, 3 
jormeriy of Pomnegrew, in Pert shin 

At Edhoburgh, Mass taco; 
Livingstone, Gaughter ‘dae Ni 
Aiexander Livingston, mereuant, Cross. 
causeway, 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Gillespie, 
relict of Dr ‘Vhomas Gillespie, Pavs.. 
cian there. 

—. At London, James Park, Esq. for. 
merly respectabie practioner in me. 
dicine, and brother of Colonel Park, J, 
F. O. Arsv! shire, and father ot dames 
Alan Park, Esq. King’s Counsel, ot 
great professional merit at the Enolisy 
bar.—He Was materbaliv des ended 
from the Lawof Louriesten, 

6. At Lagh Grange, near Maybole, 
Mr William M‘Jannet, aged 72. 

—, At Bristol, the Rev. 
liam Hamilton, brother of Sir Frederic 
Hamilton, Baronet. 

—. At Bath, aged 98, George Pau! 
Monck, Esq. the lineal descendant of 
General George Monck, Duke of Al- 
bemarle, | 

—. At ———, by a fall from his horse, 
aged 60, Sir William Kemp of Criston, 
Baronet. 

§. At Ayr, Mrs —— Kerr, spouse ot 
Major John Webster, and daughter ot 
the Jate Honourable Robert Kerr o: 
Newfield. 

—. At Girvan, aged 94, John M‘Cre. 
die, who was 66 years married, and has 
left a numerous offspring—He retained 
his faculties to the last. 

—. At Dynevor, near Heretord, Cap- 
tain William Campbell, of the late $3d 
regiment. 

9g. At Berwick, Mrs Romer, widow 
of John Romer, Fisq. of Chiswick, atv 
mother of Lady Callander of Wester- 
ton. 

10. At Allanshaw, in Lanarkshire, 
aced $2, Mrs Mary Hadderlarc, relict 
of Dr John Cook, physician in Ham:- 
ton. 

11. At Belton, Mrs Magdalene Sharp, 
spouse of William ‘Turnbull, Esq. 

At Malling, aged 25, Lientenan. 
William Young, Royal Maries. 

—. At Edinburgh, aged $2, Mr Geo, 
Munro, watch-maker. 

22. At Manse of Mortlach, the et 
George Grant, Minister ot that parish. 

—. At Clifton, the Hon, Col. Geo 
Napier, Comptroller of Army accounts 


antain 
in Ireland, and formerly 2 


Ae) & 
a4 
wee 


Deaths. 887. 


the Soth regiment—<A better or a ora- 
ver suldier Never served his Country; a 

sore upright or more aihgent servant 
of the public never filled an office of 
trust. dle was married to Lady Sareh 
Bunbury, sister to the Duke ot Kich- 
song. He was the youngest brother of 
te late Lord Napier. 

At Brighton, Humphrey Donaid- 
con, Esq. army agent, Whitehall, Lon- 
don, 

At his seat in Kent, of the gout 
) his stomach, Sir Richard Glode, Ba- 
iunct. 

1g. At Aberdeen, aged 57, Dr An- 
drew Henderson, Physician there. 

ony, At Duminics, aged 78; Mrs 
Clark, relict of Mr William Clark, wri- 
ter tuere. 

—. At Crossiord, Mr John Wallace, 
preacher ot the Gospel. 

16. At Glasyow, the Rev. James 
Main, late o: Lurbolion, aged 66 years, 

At Gregory Watt, 
of Heathoeld, near Birmin gham. 

---. At Birmingham, Fraucis Rogers, 
i. 

At Coltney Hatch, aged 76, 
John Paslev, Esq. 

rm. At Vienna, the Countess Zamois- 
ha, sister OF Stanislaus late Kang of Po- 
‘alld, 

- . At Greenwich, Capt. 
Sutherland, 30th regiment. 

1s, At Feversham, in his 92d year, 
Charles West, who was 31 years otlice- 
Kee per at the Roval Powder Mills at 
Feversham. entered into the army 
in i 41, in the ast Regime nt of Foot 
Guards, was three months a private, 
three years a corporal, and twenty years 
2 serjeant, and the whole time in one 
Company. ile was at the battle of 
Por itenoy, the siege of Ostend, and like- 
Wise the siege of ‘“Maestricht, under the 
«ommand of the Duke of Cumberland 
and Prince Ferdinand. 

19, At Port-Glasgow, Mrs King, wife 
of Daniel King, merchant. 

19, At Edinburgh, Mrs Johanna Les- 
le. 

20. At his seat at Carton, county of 
Killare, his GraceWilliam Robert Fitz- 
acrald, Duke of Leinster, in the 56th 
year ot his age.—His Grace was born 
in’ March 1748.—Beluie his succession 
to the Peerage, he represented the city 
of Dublin in Parliament ; 5 and in Nov. 
17>», he took his seatin the House 
of Peers, on the death of his father.—In 


Alexander 


“sovembe r1773, lie mairicd Emilia Ohi- 


va St George, daughter and sole heir 
ess ot Usne ry ge, by 
her Grace, who uicd some time since, 
he had several children. He was ;-re- 
mier reeror breland, Duke of Lew.sier, 
Marquis and of Adare, Kar: of «)s- 
saey, Viscount Leister of tapiow, in 
the ounty of Bucks, and Ha- 
rou Ossaiev,---He was one of the ory 
nai Muights Companions uf the iiustri- 
ous Orderot St Patrick. 

2g. At Benholm, su cenly, age. a8, 
Mr Matthew faimieson, p rtrait pater 
in Newvastie. 

23. At doveresk, in the 8cth vear of 
his age, the Right Hon. Sir David Rae 
ot Kskgrove, Bart. Lord Justice Clerk. 
His Lordssip was admitt d an Auvo- 
cate In 175, and soon acquired high re- 
putation as an able iawyer. In 1782 he 
was promoted to the Beuci, and in 
1799, on the resignation of Lord Brax- 
field, was appointed Lord Justice Clerk. 
He is succeeded title by his eldesy 
son, (now Sir David Rae,) Lieut. Col. 
of the West Middlesex militia. 

23. \At Capt. Robert Camp- 
bell, 36th regiment, and assistant Quar- 
ter Master General in Scotland. 

—. At Burntisiand, Mrs Mary Dal- 
las, wite of Mr Symons, surgeon. 

24. At Inverary Castle, the seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle, Sir Wim, 
Hart, Knight of the illustrious order of 
St Stanislaus Polane. 

24. At Inveresk, Mrs Buchan Syd- 
ser:, of Ruchiaw, in East Lothian. 

ia. At Craigton in Fifeshire, Divid 
Beatson of Baloa:rdie, Esq. 

25. At Exmouth m Devonshire, of a 
decime, David Finlay of Drummore, 
Esq. 

25. At Bracknel-Banks, Rear Adm, 
Isaac Vaillant, aged 63. 

26. At Ride in the Isle of Wight, 
Mrs Saunders, wife of Dr Saunders, 
late of Dublin. 

27. At London, Alexander Graham, 
Esq. of Duntrune in Forfarsbire. 

27. At Glasgow, Mrs Jane ‘may, 


‘spouse of Mr Win. Mayne, jun. ner- 


chant. 

a7. At Carnbee Manse in Fife, the 
Rev. Alexr. Brodie, minister of that 
parish. 

28. At ——, Thos. Young of Young- 
field, Esq. 

28. At London, Lieut. Cuthbert A- 
damson, of the Royai Navy, aa elder 
Brother of the Trimty House. 

a8, At Greenhill, near Edinburgh, 

aged 
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aged 75, Thomas Wright, Esq. formerly 
merchant in Dantzick. 

28. At Burnsiee, Mis Simpson, relict 
of Joun Simpson of Brunton, Esq. 

28. At Aberdeen, Mis Sophia forbes 
of Skellater. 

2y. At ipswich, the Right Hon. 
John Howe, Lord Chedworth, 

go. At Wheely Hall m Essex, Miss 
Maiy Lockhari, daughter of the late 
Clas. Lockhart, of Muiavonside, Esq. 

30. At Nottingham, Capt. Macdonald, 
«th bat. reseive. 

aco. At Newcastle, Lieut. Col. Wm. 
BDiakeney, inspecting fieid-officer of 
Yeomanry and Volunteers in that dis- 
trict. He was wounded ai the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. 

30. At London, Mr George Mor- 
band, an eminent landscape painter, 
aged 4o. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Scougall, 
spouse of Mr John Moubray, clerk to 
the signet, 

r. At Edinburgh, Dr Robert Grant, 
Feilow of the Roval College of Physi- 
cians, Edinburgh, and surgeon to the 
Inverness militia. 

i. At Paddington, Mrs Morland, 
wite of Mr Geo. Moriand painter, who 
died on the 3cth ult. 

1, At Biggar, aged 69, the Rev. John 
Low, minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation there. 

1. At Keynsham, aged 77, the Coun- 
tess dowager of Oxford, aunt of the 
present Earl. 

2. At Tyne-bank, near Haddington, 
James Mackell, Esq. late of Demerary. 

2. At Perth, Mrs James Davidson, 
ar. 

2. At Hackwood Park in Hampshire, 
the Hon. Mi-s Anne Orde Poulet, se- 
cond daughter of Lord Bolton. 

3. At Edinburgh, of a scarlet fever, 


yn her 6th year, Marv Forrest, eldest 


daughter of Mr Daniel Forrest, Lottery 
office. 

4. At Blind-burn, sudden'v, Mr Ro- 
ver Marshall. 

4- At Kirktown of Tynron, Dr John 
Williamson, tate of the island of Nevis. 

4. At » Mrs Alexander, relict of 
Mr James Alexander, sheritl-substitute 
ef Clackmannanshire. 


At Hamilton, suddenly, +. 
Redwood, Esq. Paymaster of th. +} 
dragoon guards. 

6. At Edinburgh, Capt. John Step. 
house, late Capt. and of 
South Fencible rect, 

6. At London, the Rev. Samuel Ay. 
cough, one of the iibrarians ef the 
Bnitish Museum, and late vicar o: bd. 
ham, in Kent. He might troly be 
termed a proncer of } aring, forhe not 
only compiled the immense catalogys of 
two volumes folio of the library of 
printed books in the British Museum. 
but also a very systematically arranced 
catalogue of all the manuscripts in that 
institution, besides an index to Shake. 
spear, and indexes to the Monthiy Re. 
view, the Gentieman’s Magazine, the 
Annual Register, &c. &e. 

6. At Hagturn, Mr ‘Thos. Waugh, 
writer in Jedburgh. 

6. At St Andrews, of an apoplexy, 
John Rotheram M.D. F. R. 5S. E. pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in that U- 
niversity. He had discharged the pub 
lic duties of his othee the preceding day, 
and spent the evening as usual with his 
family, apparently in perfect health, but 
in the morning was found expiring in 
his bed, and no medical relief was effec- 
tual. He was a man of very extensive 
learning. He received his classical e- 
ducation in the public grammar schoo! 
of Newcastle, and his mathematica! an 
philosophical studies were directed by 
his venerable father, assisted by Messrs 
Hutton and Harrison; he then became 
a pupil of Linneeus and Bergman a 
Upsal, where he graduated. The bota- 
nical system of the former of these 
great nien he successfully defended ma 
pamphlet of considerable mgenulty.— 
For several vears before the death ot Dr 
Black, he was chosen by that celebrated 
chemist as his assistant in his public 
lectures. the important station 
which he afterwards filled, he discharg- 
ed his duty with diligence and credit; 
and he will be much regretted by his 
colleagues and the University at large. 

io. At Glasgow, Mr ‘Thomas Men- 
nons, printer. 


14. At Arbroath, James Mudie 0: 


Pitmuis, Esq. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ther 
Several pieces are received, which will either appear im our next, OF be tan 
more particularly acknowledged. 


